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ABSTBACT 

A frasevork is proposed for the rigorous and 
continuing exercise of quality control in teacher education. The 
major focus is on the individual measures of quality control which 
can be exercised at eight critical points in the preparation and 
practice of a teacher: (1) college admission; (2) admission to 
teacher education programs; (3) student teaching and other 
professional field experiences; (4) completion of preservice 
preparation and institutional recommendation of candidates for 
initial certification; (5) state agency certification; (6) 
employment; (7) retention and tenure decisions — the role of inservice 
education; (8). continuing professional development — the recognition 
of the teacher-scholar. The major section of this paper is organized 
around these quality control points, and, within each of the eight 
subsections, seven basic questions are utilized to clarify the issues 
relating to each point: (1) what are the competencies, qualities, and 
characteristics associated with effective teacher performance 
expected as exit criteria from this point? (2) Which of these 
competencies, qualities, or characteristics can be developed or 
enhanced by the institution or agency primarily responsible for ti^e 
quality control point with the time and resources available? (3) What 
are the entry requirements at this quality control point? (4) How can 
generic competencies associated with quality teacher performance be 
ensured while at the same time avoiding a narrow yiew of teaching? 
(5) What are the principal influences on the quality controls 
exercised? (6) With whom does primary responsibility for evaluation 
lie? and (7) What processes, mechanisms, and instruments are properly 
involved? A bibliography is appended. (MM) 
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FOREWORD 



For teachers to make a difference in the learning outcomes of students, it 
is incumbent upon the appropriate educational agencies to exercise quality con- 
trols which will ensure -the effectiveness of teacher education. The decreasing 
demand for teachers, and the concurrent increasing demand for accountability 
which often reaches the courts — may act to facilitate the development of more 
stringent controls. This paper proposes "a framework within which a rigorous ' 
and continuing exercise of quality control in teacher education may take place." 
The authors are indeed reporting on a critical issue for the teacher education 
community. 

Eight "key" quality control points for the individual are noted: college 
admission, admission to teacher education programs, student teaching and other 
professional field experience, completion of preservice preparation and institu- 
tional recommendation of candidates far initial certification, state agency 
certification, employment, retention and tenure decisions (th^a role of inservice 
education) , and continuing professional development (recognition as a teacher 
scholar). Several questions are considered at each of these control points. 

Effective quality control in teacher education is seen to require a coordi- 
nated, continuing effort of higher education, school systems, governmental 
agencies concerned with education, the organized profession, and the individual 
teacher or teacher candidate. 

In joining with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education in the publi- 
cation of this paper, the AACTE is seeking to promote considerable discussion of 
a major question facing educators. The viewpoints expressed by the authors do 
not necessarily reflect those of the AACTE, nor of the National Institute of 
Education, which provides major funding of the Clearinghouse. Educators must 
know the issues facing them and the options which are open. They then caii be in 
a better position to assume a leadership role in addressing the pressing problems 
which face our field today. 

We acknowledge with appreciation the work of the authors of this monograph: 
Daniel S. Arnold, Associate Professor and Associate Dean for Teacher Education 
and Certification; George Denemark, Professor and Dean; Elizabeth R. Nelli, 
Graduate Assistant, Department of Curriculum and Instruction; Andrew Robinson, 
Assistant Professor and Assistant Dean for Administration; and Edgar L. Sagan, 
Associate Professor and Associate Dean for Graduate Studies in Education — all 
at the College of Education, Univers:fty of Kentucky, Lexington. We note also 
with appreciation the work of Lana Pipes, Clearinghouse editor, in doing the 
technical editing required to move from manuscript into completed monograph. 

Our hope and expectation is that this publication will be a valued part of 
your collection of the literature of education. 

March 1977 Edward C. Pomeroy, Executive Director 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

Karl Massanari, Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 
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I. A CONTEXT FOR QUALITY CONTROL IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



Do teachers make a difference? The answer to that basic question is 
vital to the process of quality control in teacher education. If the influ- 
ence of teachers on the learning outcomes of children and youth is negligi- 
ble in relation to other influences, the need is reduced for effective 
quality controls in teacher preparation, certification, employment, and 
retention. If, on the other hand, schools and teachers are seen as key 
influences on the achievement of children and youth, effective quality con- 
trol in teacher education becomes a matter of critical importance. 

Answers to the question of teachers' impact on learning have not been 
uniform. Jencks and others (1972) have questioned the ability of the schools 
and teachers to overcome the negative effects of social and economic depriva- 
tion. In a highly influential report. Equality of Educational Opportunity ^ 
Coleman (1966, p. 325) and his colleagues concluded that "schools bring lit- 
tle influence to bear upon a child's achievement that is independent of his 
background and general social context." 

Taking issue with such views, however, then USOE Associate Commissioner 
Davies (Office of Education, Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, 
1970, pp. 21-22) introduced a publication reporting the best of recent re- 
search on factors influencing pupil achievement, stating that "teachers do 
make a difference—both positive and negative—in how a student performs, 
in his level of achievement, in his behavior, and in the value;'^ acquires. 
If teachers did not make a difference, we would be satisfied wish schools 
run and operated wholely by machines." 

Although holding that currently we could not make any sort of meaning- 
ful quantitative estimate of the effect of teachers on student achievement. 
Mood (1970, pp. 21-22) pointed out that there are "dedicated teachers who 
are determined that evory last child in the class will learn the material 
expected of him," as well as "uninspired teachers" who bring about some 
small degree of learning, "loving teachers who bring life saving affection" 
to hurt children, "unfeeling teachers who injure children" throu^ humilia- 
tion, 'brilliant teachers who can convert a child's interest in almost any- 
thing into hard work" in needed arerg, "idiots who destroy childrenls con- 
fidence," and "saints who somehow c: llize little demons that everyone else 
has given up on as hopeless." He concluded that "some teachers make a huge 
difference; some teachers make a large or medium or a small difference* a 
few teachers may even do more harm than good but all teachers desire to 
make a bxg difference." They need to find out how to do so. 

Culling for attainment of professional status for teaching, AACTE's 
Commission on Education for the Profession of Teaching (Howsam et al., 1976, 
p. 15) held that "every moment in the lives of teachers and pupils brings 
critical decisions of motivation, reinforcement, reward, ego enhancement, 
and goal direction. Proper professional decisions enhance learning and 



NOTE: The authors wish to acknowledge with gratitude the contributions 
of Brc wxiie Watkins and Maude O'Neill to the development of this paper. Both 
are graduate students and assistants at the University of Kentucky. Their 
literature search and review over a broad range of topics greatly facili- 
tated the work of the writing group. 
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life; improper decisions send the learner toward incremental death in optm- 
ness to experience and in ability to learn and contribute. . . . Teaching 
is definitely a matter of life and death. It should be entrusted only to 
the most thoroughly prepared professionals." 

Foibes (October 1976), a staff member of the project on National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress carried on by the Education Coimnlsslon of 
the States, suggested in a recent conversation that the manner in which 
achievement data are collected by that agency lends support to the notion 
that schocls and teachers indeed make a difference. Data collected on chil- 
dren of specified ages regardless of the grade in which they are enrolled 
in school show significant learning differences among children of the same 
age who are at different grade levels. These data point clearly to school- 
related influences. 

Recently, Bloom (in: Fiske, New York Times , June 9, 1976), while 
acknowledging that because of thc.v-. background many children come to school 
lacking in the "prerequisites" of learning, concluded that virtually all 
children can be taught everything that the schools have to offer so long 
as appropriate methods are used. 

Using Student Outcomes To Judge Teacher Effectiveness 

If teachers do represent a significant Influence on the learning out- 
comes of students, there is a compelling logic which urged us to base judg- 
ments of teacher effectiveness upon the learning outcomes of those they 
instruct. Logic further suggests that an analysis should be made of 
teacher performance In the classroom to uncover t' ose elements of per- 
formance that have be:*-n s/<"*wn to be effective and to permit focus on the 
development of those elements in teacher preparation programs. In addi- 
tion, it is reasonable to require that some "safe" level of proficiency 
in those elements be demonstrated by teacher candidates before they are 
recommended by their preparing institution tor an initial license, certi- 
fied by the state education agency, or considered for employment by a 
local school system. This position can be further extended to require 
of the teacher some demonstration of maintenance of an appropriate lev^l 
of effectiveness — or even an acceptable degree of Improvement — by a school 
system for reeiiq)lojnnent and tenure, by a state agency for continuing cer- 
tification, and by the organized profession for continued membership. 

Some Problems 

Realistic Assessment . Unfortunately, there are serious problems asso- 
ciated with implementing this logically soimd approach. First, teacher 
effectiveness accounts for only a portion of the learning outcomes of chil- 
dren and youth. As already noted, Coleman, Jencks, and others have empha- 
sized what they view as the overriding influence of home and neighborhood 
environments. How much of children's learning (or lack of it) is a func- 
tion of social and attitudlnal factors and how much may be attributed to 
school and teacher variables? 

Some promising research efforts have begun to assess more realisti- 
cally school and teacher variables. McDonald (Spring 1976) suggests that 
we can hypothesl;:e logically the Influence of teachers as accounting for 
about 25 percent of the variance in pupil achievement. Evaluating the 
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Impact of teacher perforrance in a context of that 25 percent of pupil 
achievement variance, rather than against the total variance generated, 
itovides a &et of expectations for teacher effects «hich are more modest 
and more realistic. 

Background Charac ter is t ics . A second coiq)lication in judging teacher 
effectiveness by student outcomes results from the reality that student 
performance in disparate curriculum areas is differentially affected by 
background characteristics. A recent International Education Association 
(lEA) cross-cultural study of student achievement (Berliner, 1976, p. 9) 
suggested that student characteristics such as intelligence and social 
class ''are so powerful in accounting for student achievement in subjects 
like reading and social studies that there may not be enough variance unac- 
cotmted for in the performance of students to attribute to the influence 
of teachers." In other curriculum areas such as physics, chemistry, 
French, Spanish, and geometry, student characteristics account for much 
less variance. According to Berliner, this fact does not mean that socio- 
economic status and Intelligence are unrelated to performance in science, 
foreign language, or mathematics, but rather that their influence is less, 
with more variance left to attribute to school and teacher effects. 

Simultaneous Evaluation . A third problem in attempting to link teacher 
effectiveness to student performance is that several major outcomes must 
be evaluated simultaneously. According to Peck (1976, p. 18) such vari- 
ables include "subject matter mastery, coping skill, handling problems 
resourcefully, development of study work habits, sustained interest in 
further learning, and realistic self-respect." 

Teacher Patterns . A fourth complication is that teacher effective- 
ness is often not stable from one subject to another or from one observa- 
tion period to another. Berliner (1976, p. 11) estimated that the mean 
correlation between measures of teacher effectiveness obtained two or more 
times is about .30. A study (Brophy, 1973) focused on predomltiantly 
primary-age children tested with standardized reading and mathematics 
achievement tests, for exanq^le, n:ported that 28 percent of the teachers 
were consistent in their effects on students three years in a row, while 
49 percent were consistent over time in the patterning of their residual 
scores. 

Student Reactions . A fifth factor con5)licatlng the assessment of 
teacher effectiveness on the basis of student outcomes stems from the reac- 
tions of individual students to different kinds of teaching. Peck (1976, 
p. IP) sutggests that there are iiiq)ortant variances in the dynamics of the 
learning process among students of unlike cultures. No single style of 
teaching works equally well with all of them. He further holds (p. 19) 
that "the emotional adjustment of students often has a powerful effect on 
their learning." Berliner (1976, p. 10) maintains that all teachers, know- 
ing that some of the things they do will not be effective with some of tl\e 
children they teach, "customize their behavior as best they can, to fit 
the Individual styles of students." It seems clear that designing more 
effective schooling and teaching requires a model that allows for the 



interacting effects of teaching strategies and student characteristics on 
the multiple outcomes of instruction. 

Student Perspective . Another significant factor is the student's per- 
spective of events that impinge upon him or her in the classrcx.' \, These 
might be events designed or structured by the teacher, or events generated 
by broader community or societal circumstances, such as tensions associated 
with anti-busing demDnstrations, Berliner (1976, pp. 10-11), suggesting 
that "researchers do not know how much of what is called skilled teaching 
is even perceived by the learner," posits that students esqposed to "vari- 
ables they cannot perceive or to variables they believe to be unimportant" 
may well be unaffected by them, a position supported by Katz (in press). 
In addition, significant current events may so capture students' interests 
or may so influence the atmosphere in which learning is to take place that 
what would under other circumstances be perceived as important and worthy 
cf effort may become, to the students, peripheral. 

A related point involves the maturity level of the student. Instruc- 
tional efforts associated with evaluating types of data or sources of evi- 
dence, for example, may be effective with students at one maturity level 
and quite ineffective at another. Thus a teacher's proficiency migjit not 
be supported by student outcomes in a given instance because of variations 
in student maturity, gaps in previous learnings that prevent the student's 
making use of specific skills needed in the task, or distractions generated 
by the emotional press of other events. *^ 

Student Effect s These variables suggest an additional" factor, the 
effect of 5;tudents' behavior on the behavior and performance of teachers. 
Teachers play their roles differently in relation to variations in student 
behavior. Such a variation in roles may be viewed as a virtue in the 
sense that it permits teacher accommodation to pupils. Conversely, it 
also represents a disadvantage if one is attempting to obtain a stable 
measure of what a teacher is capable of doing. 

Bfchavior Identification . Still another difficulty is associated with 
the identification of teacher behaviors amenable to direct observation and 
tallying, in contrast to bcihavlors dependent upon inference and rating. 

Institutional Support . A ninth complication associated with deter- 
mining teacher effectiveness by student outcomes relates to institutional 
supports or obstacles. For example, a teacher with both the disposition 
and the competence to do an effective job of teaching by providing individ- 
ualized or personalized instruction may find that the system in which he 

she functions is unsynpathetic or actively hostile to such efforts. 
The si^me teacher in another school or community context might be able to 
induce significant student learning outcomes because of the presence of 
strong social or insti*:utional supports. 

Time Factor . A final difficulty involved with using student outcomes 
in the process of controlling quality in teaching and/or teacher prepara- 
tion stems from the time factor involved in such measures. For prospective 
teachers engaged in a preservlce preparation program, significant student 
outcomes are likely to become discernible long pa;5t the deadline for 
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recommending a student for initial certification and employment. Some of 
the most significant strengths or deficiencies of teachers working full 
time in classrooms will not be discernible at the conclusion of a teaching 
unit or school year, but only at some later point. 

Research Linking Teaching and Learning 

In spite of the many difficulties noted, a comprehensive review of 
research on teacher effects (Rosenshlne and Furst, 1973, pp. 154-58) iden- 
tified eleven categories of teacher behaviors apparently linked to student 
achievement. Five of the categories identified had strong research sup- 
port; those were clarity, variability, enthusiasm, task-oriented behav- 
iors, and student opportunity to learn criteri^.on material. The remaining 
six were judged to have weaker support in research and were: use ^f student 
ideas and general indirectness, criticism, use of structuring comments and 
types of questions, probing, and level of difficulty of instructions. 

From the Coleman report, perhaps the most extensive attempt ever made 
at assessment of the nation's entire educational system, as well as from 
studies by Bowles (1969) Bowles and Levin (1968), Hanushek (1968), and 
Guthrie et al. (1969), the teacher's verbal ability is identified as the 
most significant school variable in explaining student achievement. Guthrie 
(1970, p. 37) suggests that we need to view teachers' verbal ability, how- 
ever, as a proxy measure for a number of related skills and qualities — 
"finding means to motivate students, adapting materials to their ability 
levels, and communicating in ways which make the subject matter more under- 
standable" — rather than considering it a single factor. 

As Haberman (1972, pp. 14-16) and others suggest, attempts at relating 
these factors to success in teaching often produce a "lack of validity" 
concltision. Perhaps instead of examining single criteria for their valid- 
ity, however, we need to examine in greater depth the potential of a cluster 
of criteria. If, as Is suggested by a recent study of teacher education in 
Ohio (Ryan, Kleine, and Krasno, 1972, p. 22), "criteria should be consistent 
with the goals of teacher preparation programs" and should include "a meas- 
ure of intellectual competence, ability to succeed in academic course work, 
facility in dealing with children, and commitment to the teaching profes- 
sion," then why not eiaploy a cluster of criteria that relate to those 
characteristics? Since the task of the teacher emphasizes communication 
and a number of studies have pointed to the importance of the teacher's 
verbal ability as a "proxy" for a cluster of teacher abilities, why not 
Include that element in the cluster of components to be considered, with 
admissions and retention decisions linked to those candidates whose corat- 
bined Indicators show greatest potential? 

This section began by raising the issue of whether schools and teachers 
make a difference in the learning of children and youth. Although opinions 
differ regarding the significance of school impact, there seems to be an 
increasing disposition to assess school and teacher Influence more realis- 
tically than in the past. There is also the possibility, at least, that 
an enhanced appreciation of social and cultural factors by teachers and 
other school personnel may greatly improve the capacity of formal educa- 
tional efforts by utilizing home and neighborhood as allies, as suggested 
by Bronfenbrenner (1976), and by making the instructional and curricular 
adaptations which such understandings suggest. 
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Educators' Ambivalence Tovard Quality Controls 



If teachers do make a difference in what children learn and how well 
they learn it, it is essential that the appropriate educational agencies 
exercise quality controls which will enhance the effectiveness of teacher 
education. Several current social realities, however, cause educators to 
approach such decisions with considerable ambivalence. 

Accountability . In the first place, the press toward greater accounta- 
bility by public institutions and public officials is growing. Constituents 
are demanding that educators in schools and colleges document the effective- 
ness of their programs as a basis for justifying continued or e3q)anded sup- 
port. The press for accountability leads quite naturally to a concern for 
programs that make a difference to the students. 

Legal Challenges . A parallel societal trend affecting an increasing 
number of educators at every level is greater use of legal redress In in- 
stances where educational results do not match claims or where selection 
criteria cannot be demonstrated as relevant to desired outcomes. Recent 
court decisions, particularly Griggs v. Duke Power Co. . encourage the ques- 
tioning of admissions, licensing, and employment requirements which do not 
bear a clear relation to on-the-job demands. 

Difficulty in Making Improvements . Educators in general and teacher 
educators in particular are presently confronted by a press for improved 
effectiveness and relevance. Coupled with the passing of an era of teacher 
shortages > this development necessitates an expanded and more rigorous pro- 
gram of selection and quality control in teaching and teacher preparation. 
At the same time, however, economic slowdowns, a growing disaffection of 
the general public with the benefits of education, and a rapid expansion 
of legal challenges to institutional practices and policies make such im- 
provement efforts extremely difficult. 

Decreased Demand for Teachers . The importance of quality control in 
teacher education is underscored by the dramatic change in supply and de- 
mand for teachers. Changes in the birth rate suggesting a continuing down- 
ward trend in numbers of school age children for the decade ahead, combined 
with the present limitation of resources and increasing community pressures 
for greater accountability, all suggest that teacher education is confronted 
by a strategic opportunity to reassess its responsibilities for quality 
control. 

A New Demand for Quality Control . Our society has reached the end 
of an erii when severe shortages of teachers on a nationwide basis resulted 
in nearly open admission to teacher preparation programs and minimal aca- 
demic performance expectations. Gone are the days of emplojrment of nearly 
all who actively sought teaching assignments after completing teacher prepa- 
ration programs and of the utilization of temporary or emergency certlfi- ^ 
cates. Parents, however, remain troubled by the failure of their children's 
schools and teachers to iii?)art adequate levels of skill and understanding 
in such basic areas as reading and conq>utation. Employing school officials 
still complain that beginning teachers are incapable of dealing with the 
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real problems of instruction and classroom management , Some college pro- 
fessors from academic fields still act as though elementary and secondary 
classrooms do not me^rit the strongest students and, indeed, seldom secure 
them. Teacher education graduates working in elementary and secondary 
school classrooms frequently register their own disaffection with the prepa- 
ration they received. Criticisms thus continue that teacher education has 
not <^xercised quality control in personnel and program commensurate with 
the importance of the task of teaching. 

Key Quality Control Points 

This paper will propose a framework within which a rigorous and con- 
tinuing exercise of quality control in teacher education may take place. 
Further, some of the critical issues involved and the major participants 
in the process will be identified. 

Two major dimensions of quality control are considered in the pages 
which follow. The first and principal emphasis is upon the individual, 
that is, the teacher or teacher candidate. The second is upon the insti- 
tutions associated with teacher preparation and considers program and staff 
evaluation and accreditation processes linked with institutional quality 
controls. Major focus of the paper, however, is upon the individual and 
a consideration of measures of quality control which can be exercised at 
eight critical points in the preparation and practice of a teacher: 

1. College admission 

2. Admission to teacher education programs 

3. Student teaching and other professional field experiences 

4. Completion of preservice preparation and institutional recommen- 
dation of candidates for initial certification 

5. State agency certification 

6. Employment 

7. Retention and tenure decisions; the role of inservice education 

8. Continuing professional development: recognition as a 
teacher-scholar 

At each of these critical control points the following questions 
serve to clarify the issues needing to be addressed: 

1. What are the competencies, qualities, characteristics associated 
with effective teacher performance expected as exit criteria from 
this quality control point? 

2. Which of these competencies, qualities, or characteristics can be 
developed or enhanced by the institution or agency primarily 
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responsible for ^he quality control point with the time and 
resources available? 

3. What coiq>etencies, qiialitJep, or characteristics fundamental 
to further professional d'^velopment should candidates already 
possess that can, therefore, constitute entry requirements at 
this qijality control point? 

4. How can generic competencies associated with quality teacher 
performance be ensured while at the same time avoiding a narrow, 
monolithic view of teaching that neglects important variables? 

5. What are the principal influences on the quality controls 
exercised? 

a. Professional expectations 

b. Community perceptions 

c. Institutional contexts 

d. Supply and demand realities 

e. Available resources 

f. Adeqtiacy of the data base for the evaluative criteria to 
be employed 

g. Legal challenges 

6. With whom does the rjrimary responsibility for evaluation lie? 
What other agencies, institutions, or individuals are appro- 
priately involved? 

7. What processes, mechanisms, instruments are appropriately 
involved? 

The next and major section of this paper is organized around the eight 
quality control points identified. Within each of those eigfit stibsections 
an effort has been made to utilize the seven basic questions as stimuli for 
the identification of important issues. In the interest of conserving space 
the same set of questions has not been repeated in each subsection but 
should be seen as implicit in each. 

Bases for Establishing Selection Criteria 

Re search Data , A significant problem in establishing appropriate 
quality controls is the determination of the basis upon which criteria are 
to be selected. Clearly, research data provide the preferred basis upon 
which qxiality controls should be established. Unfortunately, the research 
data base ren^ins limited and inadequate to meet the press of need for 
teacher education quality controls. The coiiq)lexity of the problems con- 
fronted, variations in individuals and in community expectations, and a 
rauge of other factors suggest that if we are to rely only upon quality 
control inaasures which are validated by research findings, we will be 
forcf^d to maintain the largely unselective system which presently charac- 
terises American teacher education. 
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Professloaal Consensiis , A second appropriate but neglected basis for 
Identifying quality control measures is that of professional consensus. 
There is some evidence from court cases involving other professional groups 
that courts will in fact give consideration to the validity of positions 
which have been established by substantial professional consensus. Here, 
however, the problems confronting teaching in gaining recognition as a 
profession cause considerable difficulty. In many cases involving educa- 
tional matters, the courts have failed to accept the existence of expert 
professional opinion and instead have ruled on the basis of a position 
appropriate to "a concerned parent." 

A serious obstacle to the establishment of the concept: of a profession 
and professional judgment has been the tendency for teacher educators to 
avoid the obligation to seek out some main strands of professional consen- 
sus. We have sometimes viewed our differences as evidences of a flourish- 
ing democratic diversity. Endless program variations have been tolerated 
and sometimes even encouraged on the ground that they represent institu- 
tional responses to individual and community differences. Instead, they 
too often represent little more than a reluctance to confront differences 
and a desire to escape the reality of failures in communication. More than 
ever it seems incumbent upon professional educators to seek out threads of 
agreement regarding important qualities in teaching and teacher education. 
Those around which substantial consensus can be achieved are likely can- 
didates for systematic and rigorous research efforts that must become the 
ultimate basis for professional decisions. 

Logical Extension . A third source of elements to be included in 
teacher education quality controls is the process of logical extension. 
Some elements in quality control measures may not yet be confirmed through 
research data and lack as yet the achievement of substantial professional 
consensus. They may still be worthy of inclusion because they represent 
a logical extension from significant elements in a teacher's role to train- 
ing program components or personal qualities. For example, it seems clear 
that the role of elementary and secondary school teachers is essentially 
one of providing general education rather than specialized learnings. If 
one accepts this view of the teacher's function, it follows logically that 
the general education received by prospective teachers is of special 
significance. 

Validations . Another perspective on the bases for establishing quality 
controls is identified by William Robinson (School Administrators Committee, 
1975, pp. 4-5), Associate General Counsel for the Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunities Commission, in referring to three kinds of validations that are 
suggested by Civil Rights Act, Title VII, guidelines. Robinson speaks of 
criterion related validation, content validation, and construct validation. 
Criterion related validation involves "constructing a statistical relation- 
ship between test performance and work performance as measured by some 
previously defined performance criterion." Content validation uses a "sub- 
jective comparison" between tests (or "saii?)les of work") and job rather 
than statistical correlation. A test, however much it resembles a job, 
may, in fact, not really be like it. Construct validity utillaes a rela- 
tionship between physical or mental traits (called constructs) needed on 
the job and a test which claims to measure those traits. 
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Combinations of Elemsnts ^ If we are not to abandon all efforts tc 
exercise qtiallty controls In the preparation, certification, eiiq)loyinent, 
and tenurlng of te&cher personnel. It seems clear that we will need to 
incorporate an appropriate mix of elements which have logical and experi- 
ential bases as well as those growing out of established research findings. 
The teaching profession, xmllke medicine, law, and some of the better estab- 
lished and more mature professions, has yet to achieve sufficient stature 
to permit broad professional judgments to be utilized as significant data 
In legal decisions. Frequently, professional judgments regarding educa- 
tional policies are so diverse and there Is so little consensus apparent 
that both legislative and judicial bodies are Inclined to dismiss profes- 
sional counsel as contradictory and ambiguous. 

We are clearly not recommending a forced monolithic view of the fac- 
tors relevant to effective quality control In teacher education. We are, 
however, suggesting that the uncritical acceptance of diversity among many 
teacher educators has at times made for shabblness of program and outcome 
and has reduced the capacity of professional educators to Influence the 
public and those who legislate and Interpret policies affecting education. 

The Need for Partnership in the Quality Control Process 

The process of improving the quality of teacher education involves 
more than the individual training institutions. At its best* the 
process of quality control is a sequence of decision-making points 
that begins with admission to the university or college and continues 
through several stages, includitig those professional development and 
career improvement^ in order to produce teacher-scholars who continue 
their lifelong education and learning experiences. The final report of 
the Higher Education Task Force on Improvement and Reform in American 
Edjucation (Denemark and Yff , 1974) emphasizes the necessity of partner- 
ship in teacher education as a key element in educational reform through 
teacher education. Viewing the educational system as a "coii;>lex social 
form" that involves reactive interrelationships, the Task Force maintains 
that the degree to which education responds to social needs will depend 
largely on the extent to which individuals are motivated toward a common 
good. Teacher educators, therefore, must become more active themselves 
in improving the practice of education at all levels, and must also in- 
volve more people with other education-relevant orientations in a new 
complex or partnership — "a synergy of concerned individuals" — where educa- 
tion, as part of the larger social system, functions responsively and 
effectively in a symbiotic relationship with the various individuals and 
groups. How to implement this synergy becomes a critical issue. 

In Sumnary 

We have spoken of the importance of education to our society and the 
Importance of competent teachers to the quality of education. Many other 
social or cvaltural factors affect the education of youth, but the role of 
schools and of teachers is vital. Such a role demands rigorous quality 
control, both in terms of the selection of personnel and in the programs 
designed t^^ make maximal use of their potential. The teaching profession 
has an unxisiial opportunity at the present time to be more selective in 
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whom it'aceepts Into its ranks and more effective in enhancing the profes- 
sional coiFspetencies of those already enployed. As noted by the AACTE of 
New York State (1974, p* 7), the times new "provide an opportunity to take 
a pro-active stance and select into the profession people who not only 
demonstrate competence in the teaching field, but also who demonstrate a 
capacity to think, to imagine, to analyze, to reflect, to lead, and to 
communicate." 

The purpose of the remainder of this paper is twofold: to suggest 
in more detail ffome of the promising possibilities for exercising effec- 
tive quality control in teacher education, with respect both to individuals 
and to institutions; and to identify some of the issues that will confront 
teacher educators and others interested in the quality of teaching atid 
teacher education. 

Basic to the remainder of this report is a conviction that effective 
quality control in teacher education requires a coordinated, continuing 
effort of higher education, school systems, governmental agencies concerned 
with education, the organized profession, . and the individual teacher or 
teacher candidate. Although each of eight quality control points is dis- 
cussed in turn, the quality control measures exercised at one point enhance 
or invalidate the success of measures at each of the others. Perhaps the 
most exciting promise for the future lies precisely in this interdependence 
of quality control efforts from the beginning to the ciamination of the 
careers of professional teachers. 
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II. ISSUES RELATING TO QUALITY CONTROLS FOCUSED ON THE INDIVIDUAL 



A. COLLEGE ADMISSION 



Adndsslon at the Freshman Level 

By far the largest nuniber of students seeking to enter professional 
teacher education programs in this country are enrolled in public institu- 
tions of higher education, most of which have "open-enrollment" policies. 
These Institutions may vary procedures for entry of marginal students, 
some requiring "delayed" admission or "early-semester" admission for 
high school graduates whose records and tests suggest a low probability 
of academic success. However, at the point of entry Into college at the 
freshman level, most of those institutions which produce the largest num- 
ber of teacher education graduates are. required either by law or by regu- 
lation to accept any graduate of an accredited high school within that state 
who presents the necessary credentials— having, of course, completed appro- 
priate college entrance exams, health forms, personal information data 
sheets, or other locally required information for admission to the fresh- 
man class. 

The use of "delayed" or "early-semester" admission is a measure that 
seems intended either to provide short term instruction in basic skills 
which may enhance the probability of success of the marginal student, or 
to communicate to the (entering student the odds against surviving academ- 
ically at that institution. In kay case, for the institutions charged 
with the preparation of the greatest number of future pxiblic school teachers, 
the opportunity for selective admission at the freshman level class is sub- 
stantially nil. 

Private Institutions and some public colleges are not constrained by 
open-admissions policies, although they too face the problem of acquiring 
a data base and information relative to an applicant's likely future suc- 
cess as an education professional. Essentially, these institutions deal 
with college entrance exam scores, recommendations from school adminis- 
trators or teachers, and self-reported data from the student. 

The exit from this control point is regarded— for the purposes of 
this paper — as formal admission to a Teacher Education Program. In most 
institutions, this process occurs between the third and fifth semester of 
the student's academic career. During these initial semesters, students 
concentrate upon general education requirements and pre-professional 
courses. Typically they have little contact with the professional col- 
lege, a practice which many teacher educators believe requires remediation. 

Exit Criteria at This Control Point 

The generic competencies, qualities, or characteristics that the stu- 
dent should possess at the end of this phase of preparation can be grouped 
into three main areas, those of general education, subject-matter compe- 
tence, and knowledge about schools. 
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General Education > A strong liberal education preparation will enable 
classroom teachers to serve as effective purveyors of the culture. They 
.should have acquired the characteristics of a scholar, and reflect excite- 
ment about learning in many areas. They should be familiar with a broad 
continuum of ways of knowing. They should have developed skills to a 
high degree in both oral and written communication. One state's certi- 
fication requirement (Division of Teacher Education and Certification, 
Kentucky Department of Education, 1976, pp. 37-38), borrowing heavily 
from the NCATE accreditation standards, calls for general education pro- 
grams which contribute to the teacher education students' having fulfilled 
the following objectives: 

1. Achieving personal fulfillment through 

a. Attaining optimum physical and mental health. 

b. Clarifying moral and aesthetic values. 

c. Developing creative expression. 

2. Developing understanding and skills in symbolics of information. 

a. The ability to speak, read, and write English fluently, 
accurately, and critically, and 

b. Additional understanding and/or performance capability in 
at least one area of symbolics of information, such as 
mathematics, computer science, logic, linguistics, communi- 
cations (verbal and nonverbal), or a foreign language. 

3. Understanding the natural and social environments. 

a. A basic understanding of how data, hypotheses, and laws are 
related within the framework of scientific method; 

b. An appreciation of the interrelatedness and complexity of 
the natural world, and of human dependence of the living 
and nonliving environment; 

c. A general understanding of the social forces which shape 
present and future societies; and 

d* An understanding of the social system of the Iftiited States 
and of social systems which differ from your own. 

Subject-matter Competence * Students should have made a strong be- 
ginning toward the development of subject-matter coiipetence in their teach- 
ing fields. At this point in their undergraduate careers, students will 
have coD5>leted typically from one-half to two-thirds of the requirements 
of their academic or teaching major. Evidence regarding their potential 
effectiveness as purveyors of the central ideas and concepts of these 
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disciplines should be clear from the students' mastery of the key compo- 
nents of their own major fields of study. 



Knowledge of Schools , A general familiarity with schools as organi- 
zations, education as a cultural process, and the nature and character- 
istics of children and adolescents functioning within school settings 
should be developed prior to formal admission to the professional program 
in teacher education. This knowledge should be gained primarily through 
first-hand experience. It will, at this point in students' preparation, 
serve not a self-selecting device for potential teacheris, but rather 
as an advance organizer for the professional programs which they hope 
to enter. 

Development of Student Characteristics by the Institution 

Supplementary Educational Experiences in General Education . Preen try 
data and personal counseling activities may suggest that the academic prepa- 
ration of some students in specific areas is at such a low level that these 
students will not survive their early college semesters. The possibilities 
of longer-term support for students with academic deficits seem to be a 
growing national trend. Entering students, particularly shy, imaggressive 
freshmen, frequently need help in discovering and capitalizing upon those 
opportunities that are available. The professional education advisor 
should help the inexperienced student recognize specific academic deficits 
and discover avenues for remediation. Early attention to these problems 
rather than delayed attention at the time entry to the professional pro- 
gram is sought may result in the development of a competent professional 
who might otherwise have been lost. Such concern for the young student 
with promise is especially important in an era whan the attraction and 
development of teachers from multicultural backgrounds is a high profes- 
sional priority. 

Student Experience with Children . Data available on entering students 
along with the insights gained through counseling may reveal to the profes- 
sional advisor either a total lack, or a lack in breadth, of students' con- 
tact with children or adolescents. Experience in a diversity of settings 
with children of varying backgrounds and characteristics is a universally 
acceptable goal for teacher preparation programs. When this exposure has 
not occurred prior to college entry, the professional education advisor 
should make every effort to guide the future applicant to that end. 

Additional Options . Other experiences which the advisor might encour- 
age lower-division students to obtain IncltKle contact with different school 
organizations and models and with hitherto unfamiliar cultures or subcul- 
tures, areas of study with which they lack previous knowledge, and enrich- 
ment activities. relevant to their chosen academic majors. 

Educational Counseling . Potentially great benefits may be realized 
from investing the resources of the professional teacher educator in advise- 
ment and educational counseling of entering students before the students' 
formal application to the professional program. The lijfitial self-selection 
of some students into teacher education does not represent an appropriate 
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choice. Close association with a practicing professional educator who 
provides counsel and guidance in the selection of both academic and nonaca- 
demic experiences may assist such students to determine whether they wish 
to pursue careers in professional education, or to choose an academic 
field or teaching area more suitable to their long-term interests and 
abilities. 

A guidance counseling program for preprofessional students would 
undoubtedly result in the strengthening of all potential candidates. 
At a time of heightened professional concern for attracting, holding, 
and developing teachers drawn from a broader range of ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds, these measures to enhance the probability of student persis- 
tence and successful development are clearly justified. 

Unfortunately, the basis for objective selection from among candi^ 
dates for teaching positions is weak, and will remain so for years to 
come (Berliner, 1976). Until such time as we can be more precise in 
our predictions, the amount of subjective evidence accumulated in each 
case by experienced professionals can be a valuable asset in making final 
judgments for or against admission to teacher education programs. Closer 
association of the professional educator with those who seek admission to 
programs can supplement the basis for such judgments. 

A significant problem that may be created by extensive Involvement 
of lower-division students in required or strongly recommended activities 
is that of the demands made on the student who must hold a job. It is 
possible that such activities, unquestionably time-- consuming, may reduce 
still further the number of minority students. Any institution under- 
taking such a guidance and counseling program should weigh careftxlly its 
advantages and disadvantages. Perhaps institutions should explore means 
for financial support of selected students in some of the required partici- 
patory experiences. 

Professional Schools and the Beginning Student 

Little actual screening for teacher education programs can occur at 
entry to college, both because of the paucity of information available to 
the institution which can be related to anything other than likelihood of 
general academic success, and because of institutional policies relative 
to open admissions. The professional college in which the student will 
seek to fulfill certification reqiiirements, however, does have several 
responsibilities to the beginning student. 

Expectations . Early in all students' academic sequences, the profes- 
sional school makes readily available its expectations of abilities, both 
those that students should have when they seek entry Into the professional 
program, and those they should exhibit when they reaili the end of their 
formal preparation. These may include such specific expectations as a 
defined acceptable level of communication skills, ability to deal effec- 
tively with people, and flexibility and tolerance for dealing with those 
who differ culturally, socially, or physically from the applicant. An 
Issue to be considered at this point is the nature of institutional and 
professional expectations, since priorities mxist be set. Are reasonable 
amounts of diversity provided in both sets of expectations while maintaining 
commitment to common objectives essential to every professional i:eacher? 
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Quality Control Processes . The sequence of screening events leading 
to graduation and certification, as well as specific criteria to be applied 
at each level, shuiild be made clear to the student. The role of a guidance 
and counseling resource person in clarifying procedures and processes, and 
In suggesting alternatives, would seem to be critical. Developing other 
methods of providing Informaticn and direction before the student begins 
any professional preparation might well become a priority item in a profes- 
sional school's concern with quality control. 

Alternatives . If a professional school requires and expects certain 
skills and abilities of the student, particularly at the point of entry, 
the student should expect direction from the institution with regard to 
available programs and options that offer the means of developing these 
skills and abilities. Mght compensatory training or additional experi- 
ences be necessary, in the judgment of the professional school, before 
the student meets its expectations? Should the student also have avail- 
able for consideration various alternatives in coursework and/or experien- 
tial education which the institution, and other agencies, offer? 

Legal Rights . The right of appeal provided within the institution 
should be communicated to students as early as possible. Third-person 
advocates, either administrative or academic, should be made known to them. 
The actual procedure of making appeals, clearly outlined in written form, 
should be readily available through the office of the student advocate or 
ombudsman. An issue of concern to both students and faculty is the seri- 
ousness with which the professional school and institutional administra- 
tors view student appeals, and the extent to which student grievances, as 
manifested in appeals, are recognized and reflected in an open exchange 
of ideas and in the possibility of changes in policy. 

Generic Competencies 

Interdisciplinary Communication * In most large teacher preparation 
institutions the level of communication between and among the various aca- 
demic departments is low. Those offering general educe tion courses for 
both elementary and secondary teachers exchange few ideas with those pro- 
viding academic majors for secondary teachers. Such communication among 
:i;roups is easier, and problems in this area are more logically approached, 
if public school teachers are viewed as being purveyors of the general cixL- 
ture ("culture" being defined here to include process as well as knowledge) . 
At once the nature of the general education program becomes perhaps the 
most important single factor in the undergraduate preparation program. At 
the same time, unfortunately, it must be noted that the general education 
courses in many disciplines do not differ substantially from the introduc- 
tory courses for majors in those disciplines where the goal is in-depth 
focus rather than breadth of knowledge. 

Issues . Given the discrepancy between general education goals and 
academic course offerings, a number of issues become of critical impor- 
tance. When, for example, do teacher-preparation students in particular 
gain a world-view of knowledge and social process? Where do they acquire 
the ability to interpret the knowledge and crMlls from various fields so 
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^ t;hat explanation of complex interrelationships is possible? Can general 
education programs supporting teacher education needs be developed and 

: sustained iiore effectively than they have been in the past? Until class- 
room teachers acquire the ability to integrate concepts, can we expect 
teaching performance that demands anything beyond mere factual 
reginrgl t at Ion ? 

Mechanisms for Quality Control 

Availability and Extc it or xu£ormation > Given the limitation that 
institutions are usually unable to select from among all who present them- 
selves as education majors, what options are available to teacher prepara- 
tion schools seeking to improve the quality of graduates? The answer to 
tltat question lies partially in the Information about the entering fresh- 
man available to the institution of highe education. Data usually avail- 
able to the college Include high school graduation certification, student 
self-reports, college entrance tests, and aptitude/personality tests. 

Although a certification of graduation from an accredited high school 
executed by an appropriate public school official is required of most col- 
lege entrants, in many cases the high school transcript reporting courses 
completed or academic level of performance is no longer obtained as part 
of the college admissions process. 

Student self-reports of census-type information can be requested as 
part of the application process by individual institutions. Since the 
content will, in all likelihood, depend on local institutional require- 
ments, its utility will vary, as will the completeness with vhich it 
describes entering freshmen and their f .aracteristics. 

All entering students will have completed one or more of the avail- 
able and institutionally required college entrance testing programs, such 
as the ACT or the CEEB, while in high school. These testing programs are 
generally regarded by most teacher education facility as achievement tests 
that may identify particular academic strengths and weaknesses and might 
be of use in organizing class placements, determining the most appropriate 
college raajor and course, and predicting success in individual college 
courses. In addition, however, these reports to the college contain a 
variety of information which may have utility to professional education 
advisors. The ACT Student Profile Report (American College Testing Pro- 
gram, 1976), for example, includes considerable detail ccmcseming Individ- 
ual students* educational and occupational plans, self-pei?ceived needs and 
educational interests, special interests in and out of class in high school, 
personal perceptions of strengths and weaknesses, as well as statistically 
predictable academic strengths and weaknesses specific to the institution 
and program selected. 

Many institutions maintain programs of personality, aptitude, voca- 
tional, attitude, and interest testing at the point of Institutiortal entry. 
Student pressures in the late 1960s and the various federal acts and regu- 
lations protecting privacy of students have, to some extent, eroded this 
practice. Significantly, universities were unable to demonstrate adequate 
justification for such programs; apparently they benefited neither students 
nor institutions. The types and subjects of the tests included in these 
programs have been almost endless, and include the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory, the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, the Minnesota 
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Multiphasic, Cattell's 16 PF Scale, the California Psychological Inventory, 
the Alport-Vemon Study of Values, and the California F Scale, aniong 
others. Although the relationship of many of these scales to ineasures 
of teaching performance is well documented, few teacher education institu- 
tions managed to Justify their use to the public. 

Processes for Information Utilization , Although the application of 
tight screening procedures for college admission is frequently In^osslble, 
there is available on most entering freshmen both sxjibjectlve and objective 
information which teacher education programs can use more effectively than 
they do now. Selectivity for the entering freshman student may. take the 
form of closer contact between the student and the professional teacher 
education program. Time and resources of professional faculty can be made 
available so that entering students who indicate interest in teaching may 
be counseled both individually and in groups by persons with background in 
and knowledge of the preparation program the students seek to enter. Both 
beginning selection and the strengthening of training can commence with 
and develop from these early contacts. 

Some of the activities that might be carried out within the framework 
of the counseling/advising relationship with lower-division students have 
already been suggested. The development of this mechanism, along with the 
improvement of general education programs, are two priority measures for 
consideration by teacher preparation programs that can make college experi- 
ences prior to admission* to teacher education more meaningful as quality 
control factors in the selection and preparation of competent professionals. 



B. ADMISSION TO TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Selective Admission Policies 

Current Practices . Since che early 1960s substantially all institu- 
tions preparing teachers at the preservlce level have employed some system 
of selective admission at the point of entry into professional preparation 
sequence. According to Brubacher (1975, p. 6), 96 percent of all institu- 
tions utilize this mechanism. Although the list of all selective criteria 
used by institutions is a lengthy one, the median number of items in any 
system in operation at an individual institution is only six. Two observa- 
tions regarding the criteria now comnxmly in use and their application 
cannot escape notice (Brubacher,. 1975, pp. 2-7): 

1. Of the half-dozen most used screening criteria, the most fre- 
quently used is college grades. Four more of these criteria 
are highly correlated with academic ability. 

. 2. Most of the schools that were questioned refused admission to 

fewer than ten percent of the applicants for teacher preparation. 

Basis for Utilization . In the mid-1960s. Gage (1964, pp. 33-41) 
stated that "the recruitment, selection, admission, retention, counseling, 
placement, and certification of teachers are all aimed at maximizing 
teacher effectiveness. Hence, in strict logic, at least, if not in actual 
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- :practlce, all the aspects of student personnel work in teacher education 
must wait for their validation upon the definition and measurement of 
teacher effectiveness." Almost fifteen years later Berliner (1976, 

■- pp. 5-13) noted that the problem still exists, almost unchanged in nature 
and focus: 

The heart of performance-based teacher education, evaluation, 
and accountability programs is the establishment of enqjirical 
relationships betwi en teacher behavior as an independent vari- 
able and student ^shievement as a dependent variable. But be- 
fore researchers cilc adequately establish those relationships 
they need to deal with the problems of instrumentation, method- 
ology, and statistics, . . . Time must be teken to consider the 
problems of how student background affects measures of teacher 
effectiveness, what subject matters should be eacamined, . . • 
what can be said about teachers, and how students monitor and 
Interpret a teacher's behavior in ways which may or may not 
coincide with how educational theorists interpret the phenomena • 

In view of our inability to offer strong evidence regarding relation- 
ships among teacher characteristics, behavior, and teaching performance, 
undoubtedly a daring and dramatic program of screening applicants on the 
basis of existing procedures cannot currently be justified. 

Necessit y for Selective Policies . Thin though the empirical base for 
measuring and predicting the effectiveness of performance of classroom 
teachers may be, it is our contention that the matter of choosing candi- 
dates for admission to professional preparation prograiss is too itq)ortant 
to wait for "final" answers that might at some time ±a the future be forth- 
coming from large-scale and more effective research programs. It is 
disheartening to note Rosenshine's (1976, pp. 57-60) estimate that there 
are no more than twelve researchers or groups dofhg effective work relat- 
ing to selective admissions. Yet each institution preparing teachers for 
work in the public schools assumes the responsibility for implementing a 
program of se7.ection and retention and a commitment to assess the effec- 
tiveness of Che screening effort. The iiH)ortance of effective screening 
is reinforced by the current oversupply of applicants and the public demand 
for more efficient use of limited educational resources. 

Preexisting Student Characteristics as Criteria 

For decisions regarding initial admission to teacher preparation pro- 
grams at the preservice level, institutions are largely restricted to what 
Cruickshank (1976, pp. 57-60) refers to as "presage" variables — those 
preexisting characteristics of teachers associated with individual per- 
sonality, rather than process variables which teacher preparation programs 
concentrate upon producing. There would appear to be now in existence 
sufficient evidence to justify institutional design, implementation, and 
evaluation of admissions programs which include at least three presage 
variables: academic ability, character traits and attitudes, and personal 
interests related to oajor areas of study. 
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Academic Ability , Teachers In training are most likely to be suc- 
cessful If they are above average In academic ability and preparation In 
their teaching field. W. A. Skinner (1947) reported 23 separate researches 
Into the relationship between teaching performance and intelligence quo- 
tients of teachers. Althougji small, all correlations were positive. 
Hellfrltzch (1945), reporting on a factor analytic study, found general 
knowledge and mental ability combined to provide a positive predictor of 
performance. LaDuke (1945) subsequently noted that the Intelligence of 
teachers correlated significantly with student gain scores. Using both 
tests of intelligence and tests of teacher knowledge in the content field, 
Rostker (1945) found similar correlations. Jones (1956) more recently 
dipcovered that "good" and "poor" teachers differed with respect to grade- 
point averages In professional courses and grade-point averages In courses 
in their majors. Carroll (1975) reported that students studying French as 
a foreign language scored significantly higher in reading and listening 
when the teacher's coiiq>etence level In the langxiage was higher, particu- 
larly when the teacher's superiority lay in the area of speaking skill. 

Examining the low but positive correlations between teacher perform- 
ance and general academic ability, Vernon (1965, pp. 140-49) claimed that 
higher correlations were obviated as a result of studying only part of 
the range of ability. He argued that "good" teachers with an IQ below 
100 do not exist, and that the general ability (as measured by IQ) of the 
largest number of teachers is probably around 110. Hence studies of "poor" 
and "good" teachers really coiiq)are "good" with "very good." Simeon (1966) 
agreed with this general estimate of existing level of ability. If it is 
true that most teachers and teacher preparation candidates fall within a 
restricted range of IQ scores, then it is likely that conventional experi- 
mental study would consistently fall to reflect the true significance of 
the relationship between IQ and "good" teaching. 

Traits and Attitudes . Teachers are more likely to be successftil if 
they demonstrate flexibility and emotional stability as character traits 
and if they manifest favorable attitudes toward children. Hamachek (1969) 
found that the most successful teachers tended to be those able to range 
across a continuum of styles in contrast to less effective teachers, who 
always utilized the same interaction style. Harvey et al. (1966) had 
previously reported that a higher degree of teacher abstractness, as com- 
pared to rigidity, in teacher-pupil interactions at the kindergarten level 
produced more effective creativeness in learning among the children. 
Berliner and Tikunoff (1976) reached similar conclusions. Using ethno- 
graphic study methodology, they found suggestions that a large number of 
teacher characteristic variables, many associated with adaptability and 
stability, tended to differentiate between effective and Ineffective 
teachers • 

Best (1948) noted that the more effective teacher education candi- 
dates were those who showed special Interests — in children and young 
people, in an opportunity to continue as lifelong learners in a given 
field, and in serving other persons. Brookover (1945) concluded that 
teachers with a high person-to-person interaction with their students 
tended to be rated high in effectiveness by both students and supervisors. 
According to Rossiter (1976) teacher orientation, rather than any specific 
teaching technique, was the critical factor in creating an effective 
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•5/l^*^l»8 climate. These findings supported those of Ryans (1960), who 
£ risported a high positive correlation between prodiictive pupil behavior 
; aaid teacher characteristics of friendliness, understanding, originality, 
and stimulation . - 

Personal Interests and A cademic Majors , There are differences among 
students In various teacher education majors which influence future teach- 
ing performance. Lien (1952) concluded that differences existed between 
teacher education students relating" to the various curricula studied. He 
found these differences in interests and personal qualities as well as 
ability* A possible conclusion is that specific kinds of people are more 
effective teachers of particular types of subject matter, with teacher 
effectiveness directly related to personality type, interest, and the 
subject matter itself. 

In a study employing a very large nunher of teacher education students, 
Wilk and Cook (1963) found significant univariate and multivariate differ- 
ences among students in different teacher education curricula within the 
same Institutions. Meisgeier (1965) studied the characteristics which 
might contribute to successful student teaching of handicapped children. 
When he compared the scores of subjects with published norms from stand- 
ardized instruments, he concluded that teachers \Aio are successful in 
teaching hmdicapped students are relatively unique with respect to moti- 
vation, adjustment, and energy. The findings of Yamamoto and Davis (1966) 
were consistent with the foregoing emphases upon differences among teachers 
that relate to subject and level taught. They found that majors in sec- 
ondary fields differed from elementary majors on motivational scales. 

Belcastro's (1975) multiple regression analysis study on all scales 
of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank reported discriminate function equations which could pre- 
dict difference in likelihood of success between male and female teacher 
education students. 

Implications. If an institution accepts as a minimum the three areas 
identified as having strong potential validity for effective selection 
criteria for professional programs, the immediate issue that arises is 
that of how the institution might establish a selection process involving 
these areas. Questions that must be considered include these: Are the 
available measures of personality variables sufficiently reliable and 
valid to withstand the intensity of likely challenges?. Is it "fair" to 
have higher grade standards or skills expectations for one field than 
another? As Habern^ (1972) observed, it is curious that a profession 
which regards itself as a social science places so little emphasis upon 
the use of the wide variety of instruments which measure flexibility, 
attitude toward children, professional interests, and other character- 
istics related to teaching variables that could be included in current 
selective admissions programs. About a decade ago, Beecher (1967) re- 
ported the availability of no fewer than 182 measures of teacher charac- 
teristics that had been used — some successfully, some less so — in studies 
of teacher effectiveness. The Beecher list was not exhaustive at the time 
of publication, ^na certainly a complete listing now would be even larger. 
And yet, Haberman*s report found only one standardized measure used in as 
many as five different institutions. That single instrument, the Minnesota 
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Teacher Attitude Inventory, was characterized by Haberman as "simply a 
superficial attitude survey which can be correlated with anything but 
predictive of nothing" (1972, p. 15). 

In their design of selective admissions programs, institutions might 
adopt on a trial basis batteries of tests which seem best to fit program 
goals and philosophy. The use of such instruments as tentative selection 
devices must then be validated empirically against teaching performance 
prior to their use as absolute screens. The reliability and validity 
criteria for empirical justification are, obviously, student teaching and 
the follow-up of graduates in regular teaching assignments. 

Experience with Children as a Criterion 

Surveys indicate that as many as half of the teacher preparation insti- 
tutions require early experiences with children or adolescents as a condi- 
tion for admission to the professional program (Haberman, 1972), 

^ This practice is supported by the evidence that correlates teacher 
characteristics and teaching effectiveness. Applicants for professional 
teacher preparation programs should be able to present, at the time of 
application for admission, evidence of having availed themselves of oppor- 
tunities to be associated with children or adolescents in a variety of 
settings. 

Several issues regarding the pre-admission experience with children 
demand consideration by teacher preparation institutions: 

Quality vs> Quantity . The question of quality and quantity control 
of the experience has never been adequately faced. Beyond the simple 
matter of confirming that some amount of some kind of exposure has oc- 
curred, the questions of how much, in what settings, and with what type 
of professional supervision present problems of verification and checking. 
Sinq)le exposure to children without some direction to the activ5.ty in- 
volved seems inadequate. Development of criteria and descriptions of 
what constitutes meaningful experiences need to occur for the benefit of 
the potential applicant and of the teacher preparation institution so that 
the basis for judgment of adequacy is available to both. 

Self-Selection vs. Community Input . The present use of the pre- 
admission experience seems to be almost entirely a self-selection measure. 
Through this process, the student is forced to confront at some level the 
notion of whether or not working with children is a personally rewarding 
experience. The potential of this tool as a selective measure would seem 
to be much greater than is suggested by the present informality of applica- 
tion. Increasingly, teacher preparation institutions should be reaching 
out to the schools, to community agencies, and elsewhere, and gathering 
in a systematic way of evaluation by other professionals of the level and 
effectiveness of the student's functioning. 

Diversity vs. Concentration . Provision for breadth of experience 
with children at several age levels, with a variety of socioeconomic and 
ethnic backgrounds, in a number of different settings, would seem to pro- 
vide educational advantage to the person seeking to enter teaching at any 
level in any subject matter. At the point of admission to the professional 
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program, quality control should require a demonstration of diversity of 
experience rather than a concentration upon one level or within one type 
of educational experience. 

Observation vs, Self-Reports , At least a minimal amount of the expe- 
rience that applicants for teacher preparation programs present as evidence 
for admission should be performed under observation of professional educa- 
tors, either from the college or from the community. Logically, these 
observers should participate In the admission decision. Although difficult 
logistlcally, such a procedure would provide a reliability and consistency 
In decision making which would otherwise be lacking. A modicum of the 
experience base upon which applicants argue their case could easily be 
performed during their early years of residence within the institution and 
within the inmediate environs of the campus community. While admlnisr 
trators and faculty must be willing to adjust academic loads to allow 
time for professionals to observe these activities, such adjustments are 
needed to lend meaning to student experience with children as a criterion 
for admission. 

Differences Aaaong Teaching Fields as a Criterion 

Rationale . In addition to the limited amount of research data 
strengthening the argument that differences exist among teachers who are 
successful in various teaching fields and at various Instructional levels, 
the exercise of logical extension supports such a position. Is It In any 
way reasonable to assume that the characteristics, anfcitions, attitudes, 
and abilities of the kindergarten teacher are tha same as those of the 
teacher of industrial arts? Would anyone seriously suggest that the 
teacher who may be successful in working with a class of 30 middle-class 
third graders would meet the same success in dealing with a class of 
street-^ise inner city adolescents? Should we expect that the motiva- 
tion of the teacher preparation student whose ambition is to teach honors 
science at the high school level is the same as that of the applicant who 
aspires to return home to a rural setting in order to teach the mentally 
or physically handicapped? Logic and empirical evidence Indicate that 
the admission practices followed in institutions preparing* teachers must 
reflect differences relating to age levels and subject areas to be taught 
by the candidate. 

Process . A significant technical problem that the individualization 
of admission practice by field presents to Institutions is the small number 
within test samples when students are divided by field or level. Neverthe- 
less, as the institution develops more adequate screening processes, these 
differences in characteristics must be taken into account. One possible 
solution for the Institution is to reduce, with the advice of its profes- 
sional constituency and consumers, the breadth and number of fields in 
which it aspires to produce teachers. No longer can every institution 
prepare teachers for a conqslete range of subject matter, school level, and 
school type assignments. An adequate program of screening which reflects 
differentiation in expectation for exit performance should logically pro- 
vide for related differences in entrance requirements. 
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: v Measures of Academic Ability as Criteria 

Students applying to the professional program will usually have com- 
, -pl^ about half of the typical 120 semester hour reqtiirement for the 
bachelor* 8 degree. A large portion of this work will be in their teaching 
fields. Students who entered college with learning difficulties will pre- 
sumably have had two years to avail themselves of remedial opportunities. 
Thus the student *s probable continuing level of performance should be not 
only self-apparent, but also predictable by the institution and by those 
who must make decisions regarding admission to the professional- progracu 

. Existing Information . From existing data on past students and grad- : . 
uates, it should be possible for any institution to generate actuarial 
statements relative to the final standings in professional studies, aca- 
demic studies, and the probabilities of graduation, grade-point standing, 
performance in student teaching, and the like. All of these can be 
generated through the use of multiple regression techniques. 

Most institutions lack In their data one ingredient that is necessary 
to produce predictive equations based partially upon academic history: 
an adequate follow-up of graduate performance. A report by Ssmdefur and 
Adams (1976) provides a mode! for the implementation of such a procedure 
by any institution. The Sandefur and Adams report Includes not only 
methodology and instrumentation for such a program, but time and respurce 
recommendations as well. 

Unfortunately the present state of the art does not suggest a minimal 
academic performance level which might be used for any field of teaching. 
Indeed, given the differences among academic fields and the differences 
among Institutions In grading practices, curricular patterns, and the like, 
the establishment of a minimal entry level probably remains a matter for 
local determination. A recommendation that academic standards should not 
be treated as a single variable;^but should be considered simultaneously 
with other criteria, follows logically from the issues already discussed. 
Needed at the program level, however, is an operational method for develop- 
ing a statistical academic history of students In that program and an ade- 
quate assessment of their subsequent performance in the classroom. Only 
in this way can probability statements, as a basis for admission or non- 
admission using the criterion of academic performance cutoff points, be 
applied meaningfully and equitably. 

Nonstandard Verbal Behavior . Even with a well-supported program for 
selection on the basis of academic achievement, the teacher preparation 
Institution is left with the difficult problem of nonstandard verbal be- 
havior. Foster (1974) makes a strong case for the increased effectiveness 
of the teacher who works with minority students when that teacher can 
relate to the vernacular and folkways of the subculture. He points out 
that youth of minority subcultures view many normal middle-class male 
behaviors as effeminate and inappropriate models of behavior. On the 
other hand, he indicates the necessity within the minority school subcul- 
ture for strong and appropriate models of the predominant culture. The 
compromise that seems feasible is a flexible teacher who can emphasize 
with, and make mature judgments regarding, the appropi.iate time for ad- 
justing behavior to the teaching situation. It is perhaps in this area 
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. teacher education Institutions are most vulnerable and In need of 
^§|ri!^^lp ^d guidance. The practicing profession, the conummlty, and students 
teacher preparation by defining minimal levels of performance 
^^^^^^^ degrees of variability in teacher behaviors, both verbal 

r ;:and nonverial. 

Influences on Quality Controls 

Professional Expectations , At the tliAe of application to a profes- 
sional teacher program, students have had contact with three professional 
groups aissociated with the preparing Institution: liberal arts professors, 
a smaller number of education professors, and professional persons with 
whom the student has worked in field experiences. In most cases, repre- 
sentatives of these three groups never have face-to-face contact. Is it 
; possible that the high rate of admission — over 90 percent — results from a 
combination of inadequate sharing of critical information, unfamlliarity 
with vhat goes on in other departments, apathy toward students outside a 
specialized field, and unwillingness to risk confrontation over admission 
policies? One group is primarily responsible for the quality and training 
of teacher education candidates. Have teacher educators communicated 
adequately what is expected of each phase of the preparation program? 
If program objectives are ambiguous or unknown by some^ it is unlikely 
that rigorous quality control can operate. 

Another issue relates to whether teacher educators have eii5>hasized 
narrow pedagogical skills at the expense of flexibility, -^creativity, and 
self- awareness. Are teacher educators willing to face such issues? Can 
they reach some consensus within and among institutions? While admissions 
criteria and programs are not presently well organized or well defined, 
opportunities for improvement are available for use even if on a tentative 
rather than a permanent basis. Such an approach is much preferable to 
endless delays while the ultimate program is being sought. 

Community Involvement . The question of community participation in 
program design Immediately raises the problem of defining "community." 
Graduates of Institutional programs of preparation go to a wide variety 
of community settings. Are some teacher education Institutions at a point 
when certification, and therefore preparation, should be community-specific? 
Should a particular Institution decide that its target community for 
teacher graduates or for teacher candidates is, for example, the inner 
city, multilingual school, and that only students interested in, or from, 
this community need apply? Can community representatives become arbiters 
of difficult questions arising from such issues? For example, is the 
conmunity prepared to evaltiate the difference between desirable and exces- 
sive use of dialects? Is it prepared to become involved in school curricu- 
Itim design, staffing, and scheduling? These and other questions have a 
direct Influence on the selection and training of desirable teacher 
candidates. 

Supply, Demands and Available Resources . The declining demand for 
teachers in most teaching fields has been accompanied during the past six 
years by declining enrollments of students in teacher preparation programs. 
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Partially because of the lag time between enrollment shifts and reassign- 
ment of resources, many teacher preparation programs have more flexibility 
In faculty time than might have been anticipated. In the years Immediately 
ahead, should this faculty time resource be diverted to recrultme of 
teacher candidates with the most desirable set of characteristics for a 
particular institution (for example, bilingual, minority, high intellec- 
tual capacity)? As the job market has operated to reduce numbers of stu- 
dents, has teacher education tended to lose many of the best and brightest? 
In addition to improving the scope of admission criteria, should institu- 
tions also increase the minimum levels of acceptable quality? What is 
institutional responsibility for reducing output to a level xdxich matches 
realistic opporttmities for employment? 

Legal Challenges . As a matter of tradition, the relationship between 
student success and achievement (as measured by grades) is sufficiently 
well established to meet most legal challenges. It is possible that ap- 
prenticeship relationships involved in student teaching are also, through 
tradition, sufficiently established to survive legal challenges. Attempts 
to broaden the criteria into areas of personality, character, and charac- 
teristics imiquely "associated with social, ethnic, and area-related differ- 
ences, however, create problems that will doubtless demand legal clarifica- 
tion. Can educators define with sufficient precision, for example, the 
characteristic or construct of "interest?" Having defined it, can they 
measure it reliably? Can a valid relationship between Interest and teach- 
ing performance be demonstrated? Unless questions of definition, measure- 
ment, and relationship to teaching performance can be answered with clarity, 
challenges to admission procedures are likely to involve innovative insti- 
tutions in extended legal controversy. 

If the faculiuj responsible for the student's professional training 
are required to make the final decision regarding that student's admission 
to the professional program, a number of Issues must be considered. For 
example, what part of the faculty will be involved? Ought professors from 
the student's academic discipline be included in the process, since at 
this point they have had more contact with the student than have the pro- 
fessional education faculty? In some institutions, a recommendation from 
the chairperson of the student's academic department is required. Is one 
administrator able to represent the total department's opinion? How would 
collective judgment be obtained? Is any information sought or provided 
beyond course performance? As an area of human achievement, is excite- 
ment with learning in the field worthy of consideration? Have the academic 
departments already syphoned off the most promising teachers because they 
also appear to be the most promising graduate students in the various 
disciplines? 

Community-Based Educators ^ Professional educators who are practicing 
in the schools or other learning settings outside the college will by this 
point in the undergraduate preparation have had opportunities to observe 
the affective characteristics of students, their interpersonal skills, and 
their reactions to pupils. Are the coii5)etency-bae "d formal evaltiation 
instruments that many schools have adopted for student teacher evaltiation 
appropriate for admission purposes? Can we conmnmicate to classroom 
teachers and others that the teacher preparation institution recognizes 
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llltKit^ limited teaching skills? Of more inqjortance for 

|fe;?^?ffP^ P^'^^®^® are the critical personality traits— emotional stability, 

^^^^^^8» flexibility, openness to children--which may be most 
i^vf reliably observed in classroom interactions. Can classroom teachers be 
|r^;?a>nvlnced both of the need to be candid, and of the valine of their assess- 

i . 1^ Should special training and rewards be provided to 

: 1 a rotating group of specially selected teachers who will perform this 
v; function? 

Process o f Interaction . Haberman's optimism (1974, pp. 234-35) regard- 
ing the interest of educators in "assiduously working toward" the objective 
of "selecting the very best people into teacher education" led him to for- 
BBilate eleven guiding principles that should undergird the process of 
/selection. Although items three through eight deal specif ically with the 
participants in the interactive process, all the guidelines reinforce and 
emphasize the need for such processes: 

1. Admission to professional education is a professional decision, 
not a student right. 

2. Selection criteria should derive from program goals. 

3. External selection must complement self-selection. 

4. Professional experts involved in selection should include more 
than college faculty. 

5. College screening devices must be replaced by professional 
selection criteria. 

6. Selection is a process, not an event. 

7. Admission quotas are a function of faculty and clinical resources. 

8. Selection must assess the potential of candidates to function as 
continuous learners. 

9. Selection must include procedures for screening adults as well as 
college youth. 

10. More rigid adherence to existing criteria will not improve 
selection. 

11. All program changes made in the future should take account of 
their impact on selection. 

Whatever the sources of data used in decision making, the most criti- 
cal question is how an institution will deal with those data. Will "rigid 
adherence" to old methods give way to more promising interactive proc- 
esses? Will, at some time in the future, data be reducible to a regres- 
sion equatioa with appropriate dependent variables so that decision making 
is a mathematical rather than a human process? This possibility seems 
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unlikely, at least in the foreseeable future. Hence, interactions are 
critical, and the major admission issues revolve around a three-part 
process: the selection of a responsible group of decision makers from 
within and outside teacher preparation institutions; the collection and 
Integration of information in the form of multiples of complex variables 
about each student; and the bringing together of decision makers and in- 
formation to produce reliable, valid, and professional judgments. 

C. STUDENT TEACHING AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL FIELD EXPERIENCES 

The employment of measures to facilitate and support the iii?)rovement 
of student teaching and other field experiences is both necessary and 
desirable, given the present set of conditions affecting public education. 
A strong field experience program culminating in student teaching that 
emphasizes quality can have significant impact on upgrading the perform- 
ance levels of new teachers. The major issue confronted by teacher educa- 
tion institutions at this Important -quality control point is one of 
developing both innovative field experience programs and the means by 
which students can be screened for admission to them and evaluated follow- 
ing their completion. 

The Changing Focus of Field Experiences 

Traditional View . In previous years student teaching was the primary 
method used to introduce prospective teacher education candidates to prac-- 
tical experiences in elementary and secondary schools. In many instances 
student teaching provided teacher candidates with their first formal oppor- 
tunity to become exposed professionally to the school, children, and 
general school procedures. Because it was often both the first and last 
significant contact with the reality of the school and classroom, it 
seldom functioned effectively as a basis for modifying preparatory exper- 
iences or serving as a screening device for teacher candidmes. 

Current View . More recently, early field experiences have become 
important elements of many teacher education programs. Through a well 
planned sequence of activities, students can obtain experiences which will 
enhance their eventual performance as classroom teachers (Pearl et al., 
1969, pp. 1-10). Additionally, field experiences can serve to strengthen 
quality control by providing university personnel with a prolonged period 
during which to assess the student's suitability for the teaching profes- 
sion as well as affording the student an opportunity for self-assessment. 
Perhaps most important, however, is the opportunity they may provide to 
link practice and theory, a blending essential to the professional teacher 
(Howsam et al., 1976, pp. 93-94). 

Necessity 'for Institutional Change . Initiation of a teacher educa- 
tion program which emphasizes field-based experiences may require insti- 
tutions to modify traditional practices if external learning experiences 
are to be meaningful and coordinated with academic programs. For example, 
it my be necessary to assign college personnel to field-based programs 
for extended periods of time or to employ school personnel as adjunct 
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faculty. Educators often describe the need for students to become familiar 
. with and involved in conmunity and local school activities. Even though 
teacher preparation institutions recognize the merits of this prescription 
for students, faculty exposure to local communities often remains limited 
and academic. 

The Importance of Sequencing 

Although recognizing the value of early involvement of teacher educa — 

tlon students in field-oriented programs, both university and school per- 
sonnel should avoid attributing automatic virtues to field experience. 
Poorly designed, xmsequenced, and inadequately supervised field experi- 
ences waste the time of students and staff alike. Rather than fostering 
students ' capacities to understand educational principles by observing or 
applying them in a reality context, ill-conceived field experiences may 
inhibit learning in children, discourage prospective teachers, and strain 
school-college relations. Therefore, it is Imperative that mechanisms be 
established which ascertain the student's capacity to perform adequately 
at each level within a well-planned program of sequential field experiences. 
University personnel must identify criteria that students will possess as 
necessary prerequisites to support movement through the teacher education/ 
field experience sequence. 

Are field experiences presently organized in a sequential task-related 
manner that permeates the entire teacher education program (E. B. Smith, 
1970, p. 15)? Or do field experiences operate more on an ad hoc, frag- 
mented basis, with each professor "doing his own thing"? If field experi- 
ences are to become a viable and ongoing part of the teacher preparation 
program, effort should be directed toward adding structure to current ac- 
tivities, including specifying characteristics, skills, and qualities 
appropriate at each stage (Smith and Sagan, 1975), 

Sttident Teaching and Effective Teacher Performance 

Although there has been an increased usage of early field experiences, 
student teaching continues as the major aspect of teacher education pro- 
grams. At this point students are expected to apply a broad range of 
theoretical understandings and practical skills in a total classroom 
environment. What has been a simplified and controlled context in earlier 
preparation stages now expands to encon^ass nearly the full complexity of 
the regular teacher's responsibility. Thus, student teaching serves as 
another checkpoint, a final test, and a necessary prerequisite for admis- 
sion to the teaching profession. Successful completion of this experience, 
followed by graduation, normally leads to certification and subsequent 
employment. Therefore, student teaching has been generally viewed as the 
culmination of a student's prG:service preparation program. But it should 
be understood as providing evidence of a "safe" level of beginning teacher 
skills and potential for continuing professional development rather than 
representing finished competence (Howsam et al., p. 81). 

Characteristics of the Student Teacher . Although there is unanimity 
among educators regarding the importance of student teaching, there' has 
been no widespread concurrence on the qualities, competencies, and 
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characteristics that eff€;:tive student teachers should possess. Numerous 
research reports, studies, and articles attempt to clarify elements asso** 
elated with good teaching, and much of a descriptive- nature has been 
written about student teaching. What are the qualities, skills, and 
characteristics that students should possess as entry and exit joints in 
the student teaching program? 

Descriptive data outlining characteristics of "good" teachers have 
been reported which seemingly meet with general approval by educators. 
Ryans' well-known study (1960, p. 366) identified a series of character- 
istics associated with positive teaching models. These Included "superior 
Intellectual abilities, above average school achievement, good emotional 
adjustment, attitudes favorable to pupils, enjoyment of pupil relation- 
ships, generosity in the appraisal of the behavior and motives of other 
persons, . . . interest in music and painting, participation in social 
and community affairs, early experiences in caring for children, and 
teaching . . . strong social service interest. ..." 

Admission to Student Teaching . Admission to student teaching pro- 
grams has usually focused on such elements as grade-point average (overall, 
in teaching major, and in the professional sequence), recommendations of 
instructors, and evidence of speech proficiency and good health. These 
and similar standards, though Important, appear inadequate in view of the 
awesome responsibilities with which teachers are charged. General dissat- 
isfaction has been registered with present standards, indicating a need 
to upgrade requirements which would ultimately improve the teaching 
profession. 

Could data such as Ryans' characteristics be mo<'iified and applied 
as entry criteria In student teaching programs? Are those qualities the 
traits that individuals interested in pursuing teaching as a career should 
possess or seek to develop as teacher education students? If so, the task 
of converting these qualities and characteristics into workable criteria 
to govern entry and continuing education points in the student teaching 
program becomes a primary responsibility of education Institutions. Cou- 
pled with an emphasis on development of these broad characteristics, which 
should ideally permeate the total college experience of the prospective 
teacher, must come development of appropriate beginning levels cf skill 
In the essential classroom management and instructional operations. An 
Important Issue to consider is whether such characteristics are in fact 
generic to effective teaching in all communities and subject fields and 
at all grade levels, or whether some are more essential for success in 
particular teaching assignments. Should some Institutions be encouraged 
to focus on seeking or developing certain clusters of characteristics as 
most relevant to the jobs their students will obtain, or are such charac- 
teristics fundamental to the effectiveness of ail teachers? 

Mastery Learning Concept . Carroll (1971) and Bloom (1971) suggest 
that mastery can occur if the learner perseveres and if sufficient time, 
determined by individual rates of learning, is allocated to the learner to 
master the task. Application of the mastery leamlrig concept to student 
teaching liq)lies a deviation from a fixed time sequence for completion of 
this Important activity. The time period allocated to student teaching 
might be for a portion of a semester or could extend beyond an academic 
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year. This approach, though more difficult to administer, represents one 
way of establishing common criteria for successful student teaching in a 
particular subject area or level while permitting a response to individual 
differences and needs. 

Final Evalxiatlon . The ultimate responsibility for evaluation of stu- 
dent ^3achers usually rests with the university supervisor. Generally the 
evaluation proceen includes consultation with the cooperating teacher in 
the field assignment and agreement on the degree of proficiency e^dilblted 
by the student. The cooperating teacher has responsibility for day-to-day 
supervision and evaluation of student teachers in the classroom, since 
institutional supervisors often make only infrequent visits to monitor, 
classroom performance. Given the important role of the cooperating teacher 
in the dally supervision of student teachers, should Increased responsi- 
bility for the final evaluation rest at that level? Is it realistic to 
expect that an infrequent visitor from the institution can assess adequate- 
ly and fairly the performance of a student teacher? On the other hand, 
can local schools assume responsibility for the evaluation of student 
teachers? This concept of localized evaluation procedures, although not 
strongly supported by teacher training institutions, has been discussed 
as a workable and practical solution to the problems associated with the 
evaluation of student teachers (Andrews, 1964, pp. 55-56). 

S election and Training of Supervisory Personnel . If school-based 
personnel are to have an expanded role in assessing student teacher compe- 
tence and potential, are there adequate means for selecting and preparing 
them for such responsibilities? Major aspects of training would likely 
include techniques of supervision, interpersonal communications, and 
evaluation as well as familiarity with the objectives of the college 
program (Leslie, 1971, pp. 303-309). 

A Proper "Fit" of Student and Teacher . To further support the student 
In the field, care must be taken in the assignment of student teachers to 
classroom teacher supervisors. There should be an established procedure 
to permit matching a student's Interests, skills, and personality to appro- 
priate characteristics of the teacher ;^upervisor. This does not imply 
corrr^Jponding qualities, but rather orv^.s which evoke the most beneficial 
learning environment for the student teacher. 

Involvement of Professional Organizations . Professional organiza- 
tions generally play a significant role in influencing quality control 
measures to guide the preparation of individuals for a specific profession 
by imposing rigorous selection and performance criteria on candidates. 
Individuals who fail to meet prescribed performance levels and other 
indicators designed to measure their co]q>etence are generally refused 
admittance. Individuals seeking membership in the medical and law profes- 
sions, for exajnple^ are required to demonstrate and maintain a high level 
of professional competence. In contrast, no universally accepted method 
is employed in teacher education which provides for the profession's en- 
dorsement of the qxialifications of those concluding preparation programs. 
While numerous professional organizations have endorsed and recommended 
certain standards, the teaching profession has been slow to assume 
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responsibility either for admission to Its ranks or for dismissal from 
them. As citizens continue to register dissatisfaction with public educa- 
tion, and as the surplus of teachers continues, teacher organizations may 
well be pressed to develop meaningful quality controls. 

Implementation of Quality Control Mechanisms 

Reality Criterion , Is this the appropriate time to Implement rigorous 
quality control measures aimed at improving the teaching profession? Some 
could argue that the most feasible time to liiq)rove the quality of teacher 
education programs has long since passed, that the most appropriate time 
perhaps was some twenty years ago when teacher demand far exceeded the 
* supply. Teacher education programs that mushroomed during the 1950s and 
early 1960s, stimulated by the critical shortage of teachers, are presently 
confronted by a dilemma. While they support the idea of iii5)roved qiiality 
controls made possible by a reduced demand for new teachers, the substan- 
tial reduction of numbers is likely to reduce sharply the personnel and 
funds available for teacher education because of higher education's use 
of student credit hours as the principal basis for source allocations. 
Will teacher education institutiojis establish rigorous quality control 
measures, given already declining enrollments and resource allocation 
policies? Would the implementation of such measures threaten the exist- 
ence of large numbers of teacher education programs? Haberman (1974, 
pp. 234-35) contends that teacher surplus or scarcity ought not Influence 
considerations of quality in teacher preparation. 

Legal Issues . As institutions employ quality control measures in 
student teaching programs, attention must be directed to possible legal 
challenges Initiated by individuals who are excluded from practice teach- 
ing. Can students legally be excluded from student teaching programs for 
failure to meet a set of qualif ^.cations established by school officials? 
Hixat relevance of such criteria to teaching performance be documented? 
Who will have final authority in the decision-making process? Prior to 
the initiation of measures which can serve to exclude students from stu- 
dent teaching or other institutional programs, the legality of such exclu- 
sions should be firmly established. In an attempt to protect student 
rights. Institutions should be especially cognizant of the legal implica- 
tions that may exist as quality control measures are applied to student 
teaching programs. 



D. COMPLETION OF PRESERVICE PREPARATION AND INSTITUTIONAL 
RECOMMENDATION OF. CANDIDATES FOR INITIAL CERTIFICATION 

Responsibility for Product Characteristics 

Unlike selection of students seeking entry to professional teacher 
preparation programs (where the selecting/training institution normally 
has had little contact with applicants and deals with limited data con- 
cerning students' previous attainment), the teacher preparation institution 
must accept a very large portion of the responsibility for product charac- 
teristics upon releasing teachers as certified and employable. By the 
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time the tmdergraduate student reaches the point of institutional recom- 
mendation, the institution and student have Interacted for two or more 
years. During that time span, at least three crucial processes shotild 
occur: (a) faculty and other decision makers become thoroughly familiar 
with the innate characteristics, attitudes, and abilities of the student; 
(b) through the training program and sequences offered, the faculty has 
had an opportunity to shape and modify presage variables and to develop 
process skills and abilities of the student; and (c) the preparing insti- 
tution and its staff have had much time and many opportunities to observe, 
measure, and judge whether or not the potential teacher has developed 
those characteristics and skills which are essential to the performance 
of the classroom teacher. It is possible that 25 semester hours of pro- 
fessional instruction is too short a time for the adequate preparation of 
a teacher; nevertheless, the recommending institution is to a large degree 
prevented by tradition as well as certification regulations from using this 
argument regarding the products of its training. If the professional 
faculty judge that the institution is incapable of making a-^.equate certifi- 
cation decisions, then drastic reorganization of program r :xv\ decision-making 
processes seems in order. 

Defining Program Purposes 

Perhaps the greatest long-term criticism of professional preparation 
training has been that the program intent, in definable student outcomes, 
has never been clarified. Contributing to this confusion of purpose is the 
pessimistic view of many behavioral scientists regarding the possibility 
of developing a compendium of positive knowledge based on research that 
relates to teaching effectiveness (Brim, 1958; Berliner, 1976; Cruickshank, 
1976). During the past decade, however, a few researchers have begun to 
make headway in areas that seem to offer hope of overcoming part of this 
problem (Gage, 1976; Kennedy and Bush, 1976). 

Competency Based Teacher Education . Before any teacher education 
Institution can begin to make more effective decisions regarding recomt- 
mendation for certification, the purposes of the training program, as 
reflected in the end product, must be carefully specified. This reality, 
more than any other, has given rise to the Competency Based Teacher Educa- 
tion (CBTE) movement. Whether or not an institution chooses to embrace 
CBTE as the whole program for its teacher preparation efforts, the essen- 
tial elements of CBTE seem to be a minimal requirement for goal setting. 
Logic supports the contention that only after goals have been set for the 
student's professional program can adequate evaluative criteria — based 
upon the degree of goal achievement — be determined. Elam (1971, pp. 6-7) 
lists five necessary elements in establishing goals and determining assess- 
ment procedures; (a) Competencies to be demonstrated by the student 
should be derived from teacher roles, stated so as to make evaluation 
possible, and made public, (b) Criteria utilized to evaluate these 
competencies must be explicit in outlining areas of mastery, and must 
be known by student and evaluator alike, (c) Assessment of the compe- 
tencies should be objective and based upon student performance, (d) 
Demonstrated competency, rather than time or course completion, determines 
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the student's rate of progress, (e) Finally, the purpose of the instruc- 
tional program is to facilitate development and evaluation of the student's 
achievement of the specified competencies. 

Critics of CBTE point out that such programs produce teachers who are 
better didactic technicians than are the current graduates of teacher edu- 
cation Institutions, but that these new graduates lack the necessary under- 
pinnings of foundational and theoretical viewpoints that distinguish the 
technician from the professional (Broudy, 1972, pp. 5-11). Many profes- 
sional teacher educators do not belUve that the goals of technical pro- 
ficiency and theoretical knowledge are mutually exclusive* What factors 
prevent teacher preparation programs from Incorporating the teaching skills 
Implied by a couqpetency based approach along with the theoretical considera- 
tions necessary for the professional? 

Generic vs. Specific Goals . As a beginning step In the establishment 
of more effective bases for decisions, it would seem logical for any teacher 
education Institution to follow an orderly sequence of steps, such as that 
recommended by Elam, In order to determine goals for the professional pro- 
gram. Efforts of some Institutions to establish criteria seem to be 
haphazard In nature. As a result, there exist co!iq>endia of conq)etencies 
for programs and for courses that are far beyond the Instructional or 
assessment times available. An Institution might be able to deal more 
effectively with the identification of program goals by separating the 
generic goals, which are applicable to all teaching areas and fields, 
from the goals specific to a given level, field of study, or target popu- 
lation. In such a system of generic and specific goals, every student 
would learn the major theories of child development, cognitive learning, 
and personality growth as they apply. to each age level; develop the capac- 
ity to recognize the characteristics of exceptionality among students; 
and learn how to design a program of instruction appropriate to children 
of specif ic socioeconomic backgrounds based directly upon major theories 
of cognitive and affective development. 

Selection of Model . To accomplish the task of promoting both generic 
and specific learning, the Institution and its faculty must come to a con- 
sensual decision regarding the model or models of teaching to which they 
Intend to subscribe and toward which they hope to foster development. 
Joyce and Weil (1972) suggest and describe 16 distinct teaching models 
which an Institution might embrace in total or in part. Choosing a dif- 
ferent approach, the Institution might prefer to develop and experiment 
with parallel programs based on different models in specific areas. 

Following the generic/specific schema, the choice among models might 
focus on subject-matter or grade-level specifics; the selection would 
generate significant differences in terminal goals for teachers in train- 
ing. Certainly the relative emphasis on the methodology Implied by the 
choice of teaching models will vary greatly from subject area to subject 
area, age level to age level, ethnic group to ethnic group, and so on. 
The major point is that until Institutions and faculty come to grips with 
decisions as to what characteristics the final product should possess, 
evaluative decisions in individual cases will be haphazard and unreliable. 
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Achieving Program Goals 



Strategies . When an Institution has selected the characteristics that 
the product of training should exhibit, decisions about the vehicle for 
development of those characteristics can be made. Until fairly recent 
years, two staples in the repertoire of teaching — class lecture and practi- 
cal experience — provided the only options. More recently a plethora of 
alternate strategies — protocol materials, simulation, microteaching, 
auto-tutorial methodology, targeted field experience, and many others — 
have become available 

This increase in options has enhanced the prospect of developing ef- 
fective professionals. At the same time, it has complicated the task of 
matching teaching objective to teaching methodology. Taba (1967) has 
perhaps provided more helpful guidelines than any single source concerning 
the process of matching objective to teaching strategy. The institution 
itself is also in a position to provide multiple options and learning 
strategies to students taking professional courses. Four generalizations 
have been identified (Peck and Tucker, 1973, pp. 940-71) around which pro- 
fessional preparation activities might be designed. These are: (a) en- 
hancement of effectiveness through utilization of a systems approach, 
(b) modeling by teacher educators of those characteristics considered 
desirable in teachers, (c) approximation of real life situations in 
training methodologies, and (d) rapitalizing on the desirable learning 
effects of traditional methods of professional instruction as well as 
utilizing alternative strategies. 

Interdisciplinary Program Development . Is it possible for faculty 
members, in attenq)ting a systematic program design, to be sufficiently 
self-critical to avoid stating objectives in such narrow terms as to 
represent only the mechanics of teaching behaviors? Conversely, can they 
avoid dealing in terms so broad that their translation into appropriate 
activities is impossible? 

As noted earlier, any teacher preparation program must clearly specify 
the goals toward which it strives. Those goals can be met through the 
inclusion of all three components of the undergraduate program — liberal 
education, preparation in major, and professional offerings. In the 
planning of any professional program, the frequency and type of interac- 
tion between the liberal studies faculty and the professional studies 
staff will affect the compre! ensiveness and effectiveness of program 
design and implementation. 

The general trend in program design seems to be that each field is 
left to its own devices. Mathematics specialists design math curricula, 
English teachers design English curricula, reading specialists design pro- 
grams to train reading teachers, and so forth. That pattern seems to be 
a logical one and has been utilized in the various intensive attempts to 
improve performance in science, math, and foreign language in the post-* 
Sputnik era and to facilitate reading achievement during the past ten 
years. Few of these efforts, however, have produced results that are 
durable, exciting to learners, or significant to educators. Perhaps the 
greatest need in program improvement is to open up the planning and de- 
velopment process. Have educators isolated themselves from each other 
to the extent that meaningful criticism and flow of ideas across fields 
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ipQCur only by ch^ Do teachers of teachers tend to etnbrace a learning 

Atiiebrist's position to the exclusion of all others? Could cross-discl- 
•v^plina to some extent from harrow views of 

^'teaching': and '■^y^/'''- . 

; , Evaluation . Under the aegis of the American Association of Colleges 
for T^^ (AACTE), Sandefur (1970) proposed a model for the 

'evaluation of teachexL.education graduates. That model includes four, major 
categories of data sources: career line information; direct classroom 
observation; pupil, pe^r, and supervisory evaluation; and standardized 
measures • Three of those four measures are available for consideration 
as the student progresses through the training sequence^ . ^ 

As teacher preparation programs move toward more and earlier if ield 
experiences, direct observation at any stage of student preparatira 
comes possible. Further, with performance expectations in the pro gr£U& 
clarified for the benefit of student, professor, and professional class- 
room teacher alike, observation of students can focus. on stated objectives 
for performance and application. Thus, reports on obsexyatlonsi during 
the training program can serve both as a source for prescript lye. training 
and, at the point of decision regarding recommendation, as a factor in 
the decision-making process. 

Sandefur *8 "direct observation" recommendation is tied excltislvely 
to student- teacher Interaction modes (for example, Flanders, 1960; 
Amldon and Hunter, 1966; and Hough, 1967). Observation of teachers in 
preparation or at the conclusion of preparation need not be so narrowly 
restricted. Rather, a broad range of teacher behaviors can and should 
be evaluated by direct observation before the Institution applies its 
stamp of approval through certification. 

Pupil, peer, and supervisory ratings can provide Information regard- 
ing affective behaviors of teachers for which systems of observation for 
specific teaching acts are inadequate. Research provides considerable 
support for the validity and reliability of such evaluations in identify- 
ing, teacher behaviors, attitudes, and characteristics, and some support 
for relating them to teaching effectiveness. Teacher preparation insti- 
tutions should make use of such input in evaluating the future teacher. 
One special advantage in doing so is the broadening of the data base upon 
which critical recommendations are founded by including a larger number 
of individual judgments made by professional and lay personnel. 

A wide variety of standardized measures are appropriately utilized 
in arriving at a decision regarding recommendation. These measures could 
Include not only measures of characteristics associated with good teaching 
performance — flexibility, adaptability, openness^ — but also measures of 
competence in the subject area to be taught (for example, the Modem 
Foreign Language Association tests of technical competence). Teacher 
education Institutions have been hesitant to apply either type of test 
after the student has successfully completed required coursework, an 
understandable position when expectations and requirements for certifica- 
tion are stated only in terms of course completion. 
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;; to on Program Goals 

§:;;:V Accreditation Agencies , Accrediting agencies and state departiuents 

Jp:. 3; of education have a maximal impact upon quality control of certification, 
■f; ; V. Through institutional accreditation, planned program approval, and estab- 
lishment of minimal currlcular and academic criteria, state departments 
have created a set of regulations which must be adhered to by every insti- 
tution in that state. More recently, some state departments have become 
active as advocates of special approaches to education, such as mandatory 
coii5)etency based teacher education. Institutions of higjher education have 
tended to use state certification requirements as an excuse for their re- 
luctance to change programs, curricula, and existing requirements. As a 
result, little is understood about the interactions and reactions that 
result in the pervasive influence of state requirements. Their flexibility, 
their alleged restrlctlveness, and especially what many perceive as their 
increased aggressiveness have yet to be tested or challenged by teacher 
training institutions. 

Accreditation bodies, whether regional or national, may exert both 
positive and negative effects on quality control. Would most institutions 
find the time for self-review and assessment if not forced to do so by 
accreditation visits? Had the 1961 National Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education (NCATE) Standards not called for the formal ad- 
mission of students to professional programs, for example, would that 
particular problem have received institutional attention and action? 

Professional Groups . Content in academic majors can be influenced 
to a considerable degree by recommendations of learned societies. Such 
groups are frequently dominated by academicians in the field. One may 
question the breadth of input from these scholars trained in particular 
disciplines, who, through their professional organizations, seek to 
influence policies relating to broad education goals in teacher training. 
Furthermore, with what frequency do learned societies review their recom- 
mendations from the viewpoint of modernization of ideas as well as for 
the currency of the rationale behind their suggestions? It is possible 
that both the teaching profession and NCATE should scrutinize the depth 
and direction of this influence on quality control in teacher preparation. 

Community . If an institution responds strongly to demands for 
community-specific teacher preparation programs, community perceptions 
of teachers and schools must strongly influence certification criteria 
and teaching standards. Many concerns arise immediately. What is, or 
should be, the role of the community in decision making? Community leader- 
ship may well lack skills in shared decision making, having acquired 
— position and power through sophisticated utilization of adversary rela- 
tionships. How far is the teacher education institution ready to go, once 
it has made a commitment to community participation in certification deci- 
sions? How many decisions, and in what areas, will it share? What weight 
will each participant in this sharing have in the decision-making and 
implementation process? 

Legal Challenges . Writings on teacher education repeatedly stress 
that course grades and grade-point averages are insufficient indicators 
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of student quality. Instltutlctus everywhere from time to tine discover 
that a student at the point of certification recommendation should hot be 
■aliowed^^^t^ One result of this fact is that legal 

/ !^ to certification regulations are Increasing. Legal aspects 

•have: focused faculty and Institutional attention on the course to follow 
-when an applicant's unsuitability is recognized late in that applicant's 
academic career. How do teacher educators protect themselves against the 
constant legal challenge to their decision-making authority? One possi*- 
bility is that of conferring a degree without certification for teaching; 
this process might be accompanied by career counseling services for the 
degreed but uncertified student. 

It is to be expected that whatever means institutions now use to 
deal with eleventh-hour decisions to recommend against certification will 
be challenged in the courts. Some challenges will succeed, despite the 
institution's precautions in accumulating data to support its case. How 
much data must teacher education Institutions accumulate in order to sub- 
stantiate their criteria for certification recommendation? This question 
has not been answered satisfactorily as yet. 

The issue of alternative solutions to the problem of candidates 
trained for but unsulted to teaching deserves critical thougjht and crea- 
tive solutions. Perhaps one focus might help to clarify the issue so far 
as the teacher preparation Institution is concerned: Is the Institution's 
ultimate client the student who has spent about four years seeking accredi- 
tation? Or is it the pupils who will be taught by that student for the 
student's career life? If one balances an Ineffective or unsulted teacher 
against the hundreds of children who will have dealings with that teacher, 
then the institution's responsibilities emerge clearly. It must devise 
processes to meet the legal challenges Instituted by those students who 
have slipped past all quality control points to the point of certifica- 
tion, and against whom prospective pupils must be protected. At the same 
time, it must provide supportive services for those students by suggesting 
and facilitating the pursuit of alternative careers. 



E. TEACHER CERTIFICATION BY STATE AGENCIES 

The^ precedent is well established that individuals cannot be employed 
by local school systems as teachers or other instructional staff members 
without prior certification or licensing. Establishment of such policies 
by states and the courts' affirmation of them are presumably intended to 
protect the general welfare. Court decisions have upheld a state's 
prerogative to exercise its police power and limit the profession of 
teaching to those who meet prescribed criteria, a practice Intended to pro- 
tect state and local Interests by guaranteeing the professional competence 
of those who teach children. 

Early certification practices commonly employed standardized exami- 
nations or preparation requirements, with original responsibility for 
certification largely in the hands of county superintendents of schools. 
Certification is now conducted by the 50 state systems, with a small group 
of large city school districts retaining certain special authority. Common 
requirements shared by the states Include citizenship, age, good health, 
and evidence of good moral character. All states minimally require a 
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bachelor's djetgree^ with limited exceptions relating to teachers in certain 
vocational or Industrially oriented fields • Some states also require spe- 
cialized courses, such as those relating to state history, conservation, 
and consumer education* 

Approved Program Approach 

The most common practice associated with teacher certification has 
become the approved program approach, replacing the transcript analysis 
practice common several decades ago. It generally combines the following 
elements : 

1. State department of education accreditation of institutions 
engaged in teacher preparation 

2. Development of guidelines for teacher or educational specialist 
programs in the various fields of preparation by an agency of 
the state department of education, involving representation 
from colleges, school systems, and other school related 
organizations 

3. Development of programs by higher education institutions for 
submittal to the state agency consistent with the guidelines 

4. Examination by the state agency of institutional programs sub- 
mitted and a decision regarding their approval or disapproval 

5. If program approval is received, appropriate college personnel 
recommend students successfully completing such programs for 

a teaching license to the state department. 

The present process of teacher certification, therefore. Involves the 
state department of education's placing upon an administrative official 
in each institution responsibility for certifying that a student recommended 
for a certificate has successfully completed a program of studies which 
the state agency earlier judged to be appropriate for the development of 
professional competence. Can certifying the student's successful comple- 
tion of a sequence of courses which are part of an "approved program" 
guarantee professional competence of a beginning teacher? If the teacher's 
role is ill defined or so varied from connnimity to community that no common 
elements can be anticipated by preparing institutions, the effectiveness 
of the approved program is further jeopardized. 

A number of issues with important implications for quality control in 
teacher education relate to certification standards and procedures* 

Issues Relating to Role Definition 

Relation to Performance . Can meaningful certification standards be 
established without prior attention to role definition and role expecta- 
tions and the training program objectives expected to prepare personnel to 
fill those roles? Without such role definition, can certification stand- 
ards be seen as anything more than incidentally related to teacher role 
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, performance? Numerous legal challenges are being introduced, requiring 
• evidence that certification requirements are functionally related to job 
performance rather than simply representing obstacles to employment. 

Commonali ty of Role Expectations , If state certification requirements 
nftist demonstrate relevance to teacher roles and performance to be judged 
legitimate and secure from legal challenge, a related issue must be raised- 
that of the extent to which a teacher's role in a particular subject field 
or grade level is broadly comparable across the boundary lines of school 
districts employing such personnel. 

Is there, for example, sufficient comparability of roles of elementary 
school teachers, high school science teachers, and ndddle school language 
arts teachers to establish common role definitions upon which state certi- 
fication standards can be based? If the answer to this question is 'Ves", 
a logical follow-up is whether such common role expectations are of a 
broad generic nature or whether, in fact, they are parallel in terms of a 
high degree of specif icity« Logically, the nature and form of certifica- 
tion standards should reflect the same leyel of generic or specif ic quali- 
ties as the role expectations shared by school systems affected by the 
standards • 

Validity of Statewide Standards . Lack of commonality of role expecta- 
tions, on the other hand, lays open to question the whole structure of 
state level certification. If a certification standard, based on a role 
definition, is consistent with the teacher's role In one school district 
but quite ;.v.;,?tent with that in another, either the school system's 
determlnatiOiu. ci i^f±eT roles or the validity of statewide certification 
standards must: be reassessed. 

The extent to which the maintaining of state agency authority for 
teacher certification is currently in question may be seen from a bill 
introduced in the last session of the Florida Legislature which proposed 
to abandon all statewide certification and transfer this authority to 
county or local school districts — a system reminiscent of practice at the 
turn of the century. 

Local Criteria . The proponents of policies which would permit local 
school districts to employ teachers on the basis of locally established 
criteria claim such a plan would result in staff members who were respon- 
sive to learning needs of the children served by those schools. Support 
for this position has come, in some Instances, from ndnority groups who 
have chafed under the Insensitivity of teachers and administrators to the 
cultural backgrounds and learning needs of their children. Would decen- 
tralization^ of standards for certifying teachers result in Improved educa- 
tional opportunities for minority and other neglected children? Or would 
decentralization permit, perhaps encourage, the perpettiation of narrow, 
provincial, and bigoted community values through a biased community power 
structure? 

Reciprocity Between States . A related issue concerns reciprocity 
between states for the issuance of teaching certif icates. Do the differ- 
ences between communities and students in two states permit the acceptance 
by one of teachers prepared in the other as possessing a safe level of 
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professional competence? Is there not as great a variation aiix)ng Individual 
•and comnunity educational needs within many of our states as among them? 
If a teacher's preparation from one state should be judged unacceptable to 
educational needs in another (assuming general comparability of reqiiirements) 
on the basis of different student and community needs, is there any greater 
likelihood that uniform state certification standards will be equally rele- 
vant to the range of educational needs of urban and rural, agricultural 
and Industrial, affluent and indigent, or majority and minority populations 
within a state? If there are not generic teaching covpetencies relevant 
across the boundary lines of states, school districts, and neighborhoods, 
will not teacher education inevitably either return to the pattiem of the 
normal school or have its pedagogical components provided entirely by em- 
ploying school systems? 

Need for Multilevel Plans , These issues suggest the need for a dif- 
ferent view of the several stages of teacher education — preservice, in- 
service, and continuing professional development — and a multilevel certifi- 
cation plan which reflects the iiiq)ortance of both geueric and specific 
teaching knowledge and skills . Consideration of certification ideas con- 
sistent with those objectives follows. 

Multilevel Certification 

The importance of continuity in teacher education and the continuing 
nature of the teacher's professional development suggest the need for con- 
sideration of a certification plan that is consistent with such concepts. 
If the broad pattern of teacher education is to begin with a preservice 
preparation phase designed to develop certain generic teaching competen- 
cies at a level that permits a graduate to begin practice at an acceptable 
level of safety to the client, it is logical to expect that Initial certi- 
fication will concern itself with those generic qualities related to 
client protection at a beginning level. 

Internship . Successful teachers must apply generic competencies 
appropriately to specific community, school^ and individxial needs. This 
process of application is expected to occur during the Initial years of 
teaching, which is precisely when most collegiate training programs have 
concluded their relationship with the individual. Furthemore, many school 
systems are staffed Inadequately to provide regular, superylalon, consulta- 
tion, and Support to the new teacher. As a consequence, some thoughtful 
teacher educators are proposing a five-year program of preparation, with 
the additional fifth year providing for a full-time teaching internship 
carried out under joint supervision of esq>loying school district and 
training institution personnel. TMder such a plan, a continuing certifi- 
cate might be issued at the conclusion of that internship based on the 
evaluatioQt by school system and university personnel, and focused on 
evidence that the candidate had applied generic teaching competencies 
appropriately to specific learning situations. 

Often professionals in the field have little input about the appro- 
priateness of certificate renewal for their colleagues. The critical 
questions to be asked before recertification relate to the ability of 
the individual under consideration to adapt and utilize professional 
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•• knowledge ^.i^ situations, rather than imposition of criteria asso- 

- ;c la ted exclusively with additional academic study. Needed is a plan to 

seek evidence that the candidate could effectively apply generic learnings 
• in specif ic situations and was committed to a systeioaatic program of pro- 
fessional growth designed to enhance that application. Such a plan would 
permit initial teaching on the basis of success in the college based 
preparation program, but would expect that continuing certification would 
result from field based evidence in two areas: fiicst, demonstrated com- 
petence in applying principles and concepts to particular classrooms 
and children; and second, evidence of a functionally designed program of 
Inservice education aimed at facilitating that application and responding 
to instructional needs of the school system in which the candidate was 
employed . ' 

Further Profession al Growth . The teacher's professional obligations 
do not cease, however, with development of competencies applicable to a 
particular teaching-learning environment. The career teacher has an obli- 
gation to continue to expand professional competencies in the direction 
of developing diagnostic and analytic skills which permit adaptation of 
knowledge and teaching modes and materials to fit a broad range of learn- 
ing needs. The preparation process begun as an undergraduate with experi- 
ences aimed at providing conceptual underpinnings for specific teaching 
practice is extended and enriched in continuing professional development 
throughout the career life of the teacher. Such experiences go well 
beyond situation-specific training which is the primary focus of inservice 
education and of the continuing certificate level of the certification 
process. The standards for certification of the beginning teacher rest 
upon evidence supporting a safe level of competence to begin practice. 
A continuing certificate should document the individual's ability to 
apply the knowledge and skills gained in a broadly based preparation pro- 
gram to a particular school environment. 

The Teac her-Scholar . The measures associated with awarding a higher 
level of certification, what Andrews (1971, p. 14) refers to as a consult- 
ant certificate, should emphasize instructional management capabilities, 
including diagnosis of learning needs, curriculum planning and instruc- 
tional materials development, and other competencies defined as marks of 
the career teacher-scholar. 

A Four-Le vel Plan . Andrews' (pp. 14-17) proposal for multilevel 
certification suggests four professional levels reflected in the type of 
certificate. Initially, the teacher candidate receives a "preparatory", 
certificate, which authorizes preparatory experiences with children, 
youth, and adults in school or school-related settings. "Initial" certi- 
fication follows, and may be valid from one to five years. It authorizes 
initial school service as a staff intern. The person begins to assume 
independent responsibility for clients. A "continuing" certificate 
authorizes school service on a continuing basis. The person has shoim 
that he can effectively perform professional tasks. A "consultant" certi- 
ficate is awarded to those who qualify for roles which contribute to pro- 
fessional preparation and to the improvement of instruction, and who hold 
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.'•continuing" certification. It is optional, limited to five years. of serv- 
ice, and may be renewed. 

The Andrews proposal closely parallels that recommended by the AACTE 
Commission on Education for the Profession of Teaching (Howsam et al., 
1976, pp. 124-26), with the Tatter report placing more explicit emphasis 
upon the involvement of field based personnel in confirming the ability 
of the teacher to apply professional knowledge effectively to a real 
teaching-learning environment. 

Objections to t&ilti level Cercification . Such a departure from present 
practice would, of course, provoke controversy and raise many issues. One 
would likely be that the process of certification is already too cumber- 
some, demanding, and highly structured. Any plan which extends the certi- 
fication downward to include students in preparation and upward by elimi- 
nating lifetime certificates would be viewed with alarm by those who share 
Taylor's (1968, p. 201) belief that "what we need is not more rules and 
administration but more excitement." Those who argue that periodic license 
renewal discriminates unfairly against teachers would do well to note the 
current trend in other professions toward establishment of continuing 
education requirements for practitioners In order to retain a license to 
practice. 

Another issue relates to the possible appropriateness of a "prepara- 
tory certificate authorizing preparatory experiences with children, youth, 
and adults in jchool or school related settings which lead to initial cer- 
tification. Many teacher preparation programs are providing extensive 
sequentially planned field experiences for prospective teachers, beginning 
with early professional courses. Some educators have expressed concern, 
however, that teacher education students without necessary background and 
Insights may be Involved in experiences having significant learning con- 
sequences for those with whom they have contact. The preparatory certifi- 
cate would require the establishment of appropriate levels of learning 
and background study as guidelines for appropriate student experiences. 

Competency Based Certification 

Another highly controversial issue area relating to certification has 
been the mandating of competency based preparation programs through certifi- 
cation requirements. In several states (for example, Texas, New York, 
Florida) regulations were established requiring teacher preparation pro- 
grams to be structured in a competency mode within a certain time period. 
In Nev^ York, teacher organizations voiced strong opposition, holding that 
there were no provisions for significant teacher involvement In the plan- 
ning process. In Texas, an Attorney General's ruling held that a competency 
mode for preparation programs represented but one alternative, with insti- 
tutions being permitted to develop and Implement programs organized around 
other rationales as well. To many, including a number of Individuals 
strongly supportive of competency based teach r education, the movement 
toward mandating competency based preparation programs through certifica- 
tion regulations represents a serious error. 
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Control of Certification Policies and Practices 



An linpbrtadt issue relating to teacher certificatiori is that of con- 
trol of the certification process. Teacher organization Interest in 
certification has grown rapidly in recent years. These organizations take 
the position that teachers should have a central role in determining and 
applying the certification standards for entering and continuing In the 
profession. As a consequence, the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, an agency of the National Education 
Association (NEA), proposed the establishment of a professional practices 
and standards commission in each state, with broad ranging responsibili- 
ties to include institutional accreditation, certification standards, and 
professional ethics. Many teacher educators voiced considerable opposi- 
tion to the model proposed by NEA because the Commission called for a 
majority of elementary and secondary school classroom teachers and pro- 
vided for only two college based personnel out of the thlrte^ members 
recommended. California, Oregon, and Minnesota are among those states 
which have already moved to establish such commissions; many states have 
advisory councils to the state board of education that consider guidelines 
for certification and related matters. 

Some believe that a serious conflict of interest is created by per- 
mitting professional groups to influence certification standards, a posi- 
tion in marked contrast to that which holds that teachers, like other 
professional groups, need to strengthen their influence on admission and 
retention in the profession if they are ever to realize full professional 
stature. 

Use of Examining Universities or Licensing Institutes 

A recurrent criticism of teacher certification has heen that it rein- 
forces the emphasis upon narrowly prescicibed programfl witfo heavy profes- 
sional coiiq>onents and as a consequence Tules out persons o£ tinusual 
experience and competence whose backgromnd does not Include the conven- 
tional professional sequence. The critticism loakes more impmrtant the 
development of a functional relationshf^p between preparatiom experiences 
and the competencies which teacher pracitltioners are e&i)ected to display. 
When such conq>etencies are tmclear, efforts to maintain a tiLght pattern 
of preparation are inevitably subject to svstrlous challenge«» 

Licensing Institutions . One alternative that has been proposed by 
some of the critics of present certification pra6ClQ& has been the estab- 
lishment of teacher examining or licensing institutions . Central to such 
a plan would be the establishment of a requirement that every individual 
seeking certification as a teacher be examined by an officially designated 
regional examining Institution. Before a certificate was granted, the 
candidate would need to demonstrate proficiency by passing a written 
examination covering material established as important. 

A related idea recommended in the report of the Study Commission on 
Undergradiiate Education and the Education of Teachers (1976, p. 145) pro- 
poses establishment of an occupational licensing institute to tmdertake 
the necessary research to identify rational hiring criteria for teachers. 
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^ obvious concern with the concept of the examining university Is 
that stich a plan would focus teacher certification on a narrow band of 
:;test-ori5nted laiowledge rather than on relerant" e^ or dSnonstrated 

cqwpatence. Another concern centers around a belief that teacher prepara- 
tion programs would become narrowly standardized Instead of reflecting a 
broad range of community and population differences. 

Experimental Efforts. Teacher preparation institutions often com- 
plain about the rigidity of state certification systems that inhibit their 
Jevelopment of more functional programs. Most state certification pro- 
grams, however, provide for approval of programs which depart substantially 
from established guidelines. If Institutional requests are based on a 
desire to experiment and if an appropriate rationale for the deviation 
accoii?)anles the request, state departments are likely to approve experi- 
mental efforts. Indications are that certification offices are not being 
overwhelmed by such requests. 

Some Legal Challenges 

Relevanc e to Job Performance . Criticisms of current certification 
standards take several forms. Some hold that the standards are not directed 
and slnq)ly block certain persons. Including specific segments of the popu- 
lation, from enployment. Some feel that certification standards represent 
restrictive licensing and protection for certain occupational groups rather 
than providing necessary consumer protection. 

Such criticisms pose potential legal challenges at every level of the 
teacher education control process, and certlf lotion seems especially 
vulnerable. '^^ 

Minority Rights . An awakened societal sensitivity to the rights of 
minorities is resulting In careful examination cf admission, certification, 
employment, and promotion decisions, affecting workers In every field. A 
central issue for teacher certification focuses on how to protect minority 
rights at each level, while at the same time exercising rigorous selection 
and screening to ensure that classrooms will be staffed by highly campe-- 
tent professionals. 

Title VII of the ClvU Rights Act of 1964 responded to concern regard- 
ing employee selection procedures that seemed to discriminate against minor- 
ity group applicants on the basis of non- job-related selection criteria. 
That Act and the guidelines of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) , the agency established in the Act to laplemeat its policies, pro- 
vide the basis for a series of significant legal challenges to certifica- 
tion standards and to preparation program components contained within them. 

Other Leg al Issues , Hopkins (1973, p. 3) posed six basic legal 
questions : 

1. Through teacher certification does the State, or its delegate 
agencies, certify that a person is In fact qualified (a) by 
experience and/or (b) by academic preparation, to teach and/or 
administer effectively a publicly accredited school program In 
the State? 
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2. The State certifies to it.'5elf and/or to its local delegate agen- 
cies that a person is qualified, and subsequently this individual 
demonstrates on the job that he or she is not capable of effec- 
tively performing the teaching duties for which certification was 
granted; does the State or its appropriate delegate agencies be- 
come legally liable? (a) To taxpayers? (b) To parents and 
students? 

3. Does a State certified teacher or administrator have a legal, 
cause for action against the State or its delegate agencies, should 
performance on the job demonstrate lack of the real qualifications 
which the State previously certified the person to possess? 

4. Does a taxpayer in the State have a legal cause of action against 
the State should unvalidated teacher certification standards be 
proved inadequate in terms of their relation to effective learn- 
ing by students? 

5. Are the State and its delegate agencies legally obligated to vali- 
date regiilarly their certification policies and procedures by 
proving them to be job related, through analysis and evaluation 

of certification standards in terms of their relation to effective 
learning by students? 

6. Is the State obligated to demonstrate that its certification 
policies and procedures do not discriminate arbitrarily against 
members of racial minorities aspiring to be teachers and adminis- 
trators in publicly accredited schools of the State? 

In Conclusion 

The same dilemnja which confronts those concerned with quality con- 
trol at every other level remains central to the certification process. 
What measures document that persons completing approved teacher education 
programs perform effectively in re--! school situations? What training com- 
ponents cause differences in .teacriers or teacher candidates which in turn 
cause them to enhance learning among those they teach? Perplexing though 
the problems may be, the efforts of all elements of the teaching profession 
must be addressed to their study and solution. 



F. EMPLOYMENT 

Employment of teacher personnel represents a shift in focus of the 
quality control process. Preservice programs, whether broadly generic in 
nature or addressed to the development of instructional skills linked to 
particular groups of learners,' are designed to prepare individuals for 
teaching in many places rather than in a particular assignment. In con- 
trast, eii5)loyment decisions provide an opportunity to utilize selection 
criteria that relate to a single community, a certain school, and a particu- 
lar assignment within that school. Questions of individual competence in 
a generalized sense remain important but are supplemented by employer 
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concerns for balance and overall staff couqaetence when the faculty of a 
4®Partora^^^^^^ Instinactlpnal^^^^^ „or total school Is -zonsidered. En?)loylng 
: officials must consider not simply the selection of conqpetent Individuals 
but also the need to select Individuals whose couqaetencies, interests, 
teaching styles, and so forth combine effectively with other staff members 
ttifortunately, some large urban school systems have been forced to utilize 
an enployment process through a centralized division of teacher personnel 
which may inhibit such quality control. Where school principals must 
accept any teacher assigned to their school by a central office, teachers 
are more likely to be viewed as "interchangeable parts" of an educational 
production line rather than as professionals whose special talents can 
combine with those of colleagues to provide an invigorating learning en- 
vironment. How enqployment decisions are made, therefore, becomes a vital 
link in the quality control process. 

Supply and Demand Factors 

Teaching Shortages. During the late forties and for the next twenty 
years thereafter the nation experienced a critical shortage of classroom 
teachers. This problem was caused in part by the country's participation 
in World War II and the skyrocketing birth rate following the war. The 
teacher shortage had a devastating impact on the educative process. School 
officialiB were forced to employ stopgap procedures. Immediate results of 
the shortage were Increases in class size, initiation of double shifts, 
and the issuance of emergency teaching certificates. During this period 
grave concern was expressed over the Increased use of emergency certifi- 
cates. It was Indicated that the acute shortage of doctors during the 
war did not bring about lowered standards for medical practitioners. In 
many instances quantity took precedence over quality in order to put 
teachers into classrooms. 

In response to this national problem, teacher education institutions 
accelerated their efforts to prepare teachers. Access to teacher education 
became relatively easy, with colleges accepting anyone who applied (Lor tie, 
1975, pp. 17-18). In addition, students were often passed along even 
though they were unsuited for the teaching profession. During this period 
little attention was paid to the application of stringent quality control 
procedures, either in teacher education programs or In the eii?>loyment of 
teachers . 

Teacher Surplus . Currently, many educators are calling for the 
utilization of measures designed to upgrade the teaching profession. The 
r^dndllng of this concern has been triggered by three factors in particu- 
lafJ a recent decline in births, a decrease in the number of new teach- 
ing positions, and the continued preparation of large ntimbers of new 
teachers. These conditions have contributed to a surpliis of teachers 
prepared to assume classroom responsibilities, although some educators 
suggest there still exist drastic shortages of qualified teachers In many 
areas (Corrigan, 1974, pp. 196-98). 

School systems presently are in the unique position of selecting 
applicants from a large pool of certified teacher education graduates. 
Some administrators and school board members argue for the continued prep- 
aration of teachers without restriction in the belief that the larger 
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manpower pool allows them to recruit better teachers (Illinois Task Force, 
1975, p. 14). In reality^ however, does a larger nuisber of candidates 
necessarily result In a better selection process at the local level? 
Have school districts developed systematic plans for identifying the most 
capable and most qualified teacher applicants from this large pool of 
potential employees? 

Variables in Effective Placement 

Needs Identif icatlon • Local education agencies have prlmaxry responsi- 
bility for the selection, employment, and continuing professional develop- 
ment of teacher personnel. The first stage in carrying out that responsi- 
bility is the identification of critical needs that exist at the local 
school level. The second stage is to match those needs with teacher skills 
and competencies. 

Accountability . Accountability to the community is an obligation 
which confronts every local education agency. School system budgets are 
being adversely affected by declining enrollments and a growing community 
resistance to tax Increases for support cf school programs. Local educa- 
tion agencies are nonetheless expected to initiate activities designed to 
upgrade school programs. One profitable focus of such activities is on 
measures to identify and employ those teachers who possess qualities and 
competencies that appear most appropriate to meet specific needs of the 
district and the local school. 

Professional Commitment . A criterion worth iDcluding in the selec- 
tion/employment procedure is professional coxmnltment to teach in a certain 
type of school with a specific student population. Professional commitment 
has been recognized as the single most Important quality that teachers 
should possess (Corrigan, 1972, p. 126). Given the parameters of a teacher 
surplus and the need to staff schools with the heat qualified persons, it 
is for local school districts to consider emplo3;ment policies and prac- 
tices designed to match candJ.date commitment with student needs. 

Other Teacher Characteri s tics . A set of competencies, qualities, and 
characteristics such as those sugge^^ted by Ryans (I'^oO, p. 366) can be 
used as a guide in the emplo^nnent of personnel to staff local schools. An 
additional variable is the individual personality. Getzels and Jackson 
(1963) extensively reviewed research published since 1950 which focused 
on the teacher's personality and characteristics. The authors acknowl- 
edged that the personality of the teacher is an important variable in the 
classroom. B. 0. Smith (1969y p. 83) observed that personality is sosie- 
times used as a criterion in the selection of prospective teachers. Can 
this variable be used in a meaningful and realistic manner for the selec- 
tion of teacher personnel? Are there personality instruments currently 
available which can be used at the school level to improve staff selection? 

College Evaluation o f Students . An important aid to employmejLt and 
placement of new teachers is the information pr'wided by the preparing 
institution. Letter grades in key courses such as student teaching offer 
only gross assessments and give no indication of aspects of teachi;,.?^ 
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L ?*if:^'^^^^^^^ special strengths or weaknesses of the candidate^ Ifany 

■ institu have moved to a "pass-fail" system for student teaching, " 

accompanied by a narrative report and detailed evaluation form which de- 
scribe experiences students have had and indicate areas of particular 
significance. Other institutions have required students to provide a 
video- or audio-cassette tape which the students believe is representa- 
tive of their teaching performance at the conclusion of student teaching 
an<? the professional sequence* 

Continuing Prcfessicaar Development of Classroom Teachers 

Not only must school officials attempt to employ highly qualified 
personnel, but they also must expand and improve programs of inservice 
education and continuing professional development for their present staff. 
Colleges of education must remain intimately involved with local school 
officials and with the organized profession and assume partial responsi- 
bility for the continued assessment and professional development of teachers 
and other school personnel. However, local education agencies cannot 
evade responsibility for evaluation of their staffs by relying solely on 
success in graduate programs. A variety of formal and Informal collabora- 
tive arrangements must be established among local education agencies, the 
organized profession, and teacher education institutions to facilitate 
the concept of lifelong learning for school personnel. Further considera- 
tion of such arrangements will be found in section G, which is concerned 
wit inservice education. 

Community Participation In Employment Decisions 

Local Dissatisfaction > In past years, arid especially during the 
early sixties, parents and community leaders aggressively sought tc partici- 
pate in local school decision making. Including the selection of personnel 
and the expenditure of funds (McCoy, 1970, p. 175) • Major issues ideiti- 
fied by citizens Included the poor academic performance of a significant 
number of children attending public school, irrelevant curricula, and 
teachers Insensitive to the needs of local children. As a result of 
citizen protests, many local education agencies sought to expand the 
concept of community participation • 

The Ocean Hlll-Brownsvllle School District In New York is an example 
of one level of Involvement given citizens in the management of a school 
district. The New York Board of Education agreed to the creation of local 
school governing boards composed of parents and teachers. Authority was 
granted citizenc to participate in decisions Involving staff selection 
(including building administrators), expenditures, and curricular matters 
(Berube and Gittell, 1969, pp. 13-14). 

A contrasting example of citizen participation occurred in the Chicago 
Public Schools. The Board of Education approved the establishment of local 
school advisory committees. Each school was permitted to establish an 
advisory committee co^^)osed of parents, teachers, students, and repre- 
sentatives from community organizations; their authority was limited, and 
they operated principally in an advisory capacity. Variations of both 
coiamunity participation models developed in a number of school districts 
throughout the country during this period. 
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: : EiBploym^ School officials must tread cautiously as procedures are 

suitability to teach in a specific local/school dis- 
trict. In recent years the federal government has initiated a nuniber of 
• practices designed to ensure the protection of civil and human rights. 
Title.^V^^^ Rights Act of 1964 was originally intended to pre- 

vent the discr^i^ inanifested by private ind^ 

against minority groups. The Act was later amended to prohibit such 
discriminatory practices in state and local governments, including schools 
and Institutions of higjier education. As criteria are used in the teacher 
selection/eii?)loyment process, care must be taken to guarantee that there 
is a direct relationship of the stated criteria to job performance. 

Legal issues may arise as employment policies are established that 
seek to match teacher skills and interest with the needs of local schools. 
A major concern should be the employment of the most qualified to fill 
school needs, while ensuring that each school maintains a faculty reflect- 
ing ethnic diversity. This need may well become a critical problem to 
tkose districts that were or are presently xinder federal court orders to 
desegregate school personnel. Given these conditions, can selective eii?)loy- 
ment policies operate effectively without exacerbating already tens^ 
racial and ethnic relationships? 

Evaluation . The CiVll Rights Act has similar application in the 
evaluation of teacher personnel. As school officials develop and Imple- 
ment procedures atteii5)tlng to assess the effectiveness of classroom 
teachers, they must ensure the protection of human and civil rights. The 
current Interest in relating student achievement to the performance of 
teachers as a basic criterion in the evaluation process grew out of the 
desire to add specificity to the role of the classroom teacher (Popham, 
1973, p. 3). This process is highly significant because it could lead 
to suspension, termination, withholding of salary increases ^ or reduc- 
tions in salary. 

Although considerable ati:ention has been directed to the subject of 
teacher evaluations, no method has gained universal approval. Some of 
the major problems associated with the use of competency based evaltiations, 
skills assessment, or perfomsance bascid scheniis lie In an Inability to 
control the external variables that may dixz^tly or indirectly affect 
outcomes. Another problem is that no one system of evaluation can be 
applied to an entire school district. Consideration must be given to such 
factors as environmental conditions, parental support to school person- 
nel, school attendance data, support given teachers by local administra- 
tors, and so forth. Although a number of recent and refreshing insights 
(Walberg, 1974) have illuml.ic ted the issue of teachar evaluation, instru- 
ments are still needed that adequately and fairly measure performance 
while assuring the rights of teachers. 



G. RETENTION AND TENURE DECISIONS AKB XR2 ROLE OF INSERVICE EDUCATION 

This paper emphasizes the iinportance of an Integrated and sequentially 
designed program of quality control in teacher education which begins with 
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a student's admission to a college or university and extends throughout 
{^•^[./s^^e career of the teacher. In such a system every decision point makes 
|5,^f> ;va significant the whole. The unique contribution of the 

j^i; - stage associated with the retention and/or tenure decisions of an eD5)loy- 

Ing school system is its shift from emphases which have been primarily 

predictive in nature to assessment of performance in an actual community- 

school-classroom-individual learner context. 

Shifting from Generic to Situation-Specific Learning 

Prior to this stage the employing school system has looked to candi- 
date credentials and recommendations, training program objectives and 
conq)onents, and institutional reputations as predictors of the subsequent 
effectiveness of that individual in a teaching assignment. The kinds of 
sequentially designed field experiences described earlier permit assess- 
ment of candidate skills in particular teaching tasks and classroom situa- 
tions during the preservice preparation program. The teacher's capacity 
to put all of those learnings together and apply them effectively In a 
classroom setting for which that Individual has full responsibility pro- 
vides the most valid assessment of that individual's professional competence. 

Generic Kiowledge . Preservice preparation experiences have necessar- 
ily emphasized generic kinds of knowledge and skills judged to provide a 
foundation for successful teaching in a specific setting and with particu- 
lar. student characteristics and needs. This is not to say that learning 
experiences have dealt generally with the responsibilities of teachers, 
for that would deny the understandings that result from experience in real 
situations. Instead, an enqphasis on generic knowledge acknowledges the 
broad range of specific learning situations teachers encounter, even 
within a single community or school system, and atten?)ts to identify 
their common threads or principles. 

Situatio n-Specific Training . This conception of preservice prepara- 
tion recognizes the Impossibility of situation-specific teacher education 
conducted outside the unique teaching-learning milieu. Rather than seek- 
ing to prepare individuals for particular assignments (which neither 
Institutions nor candidates can predict with any certainty) most preser- 
vice preparation programs seek to identify and communicate generic teach- 
ing knowledge and con^etencies and instill values suppcrtive of continuing 
learning. Faculty are encouraged to be flexible in teaching approach in 
/^^d" to relate functionally to varying teaching tasks, learning styles, 
and needs of their students. In most Instances, generic knowledge and 
skills will be transmitted through the use^bf concrete examples and real 
situations. At this point the purpose of the specific is to illuminate 
the generic. The objective of the preservice program is not that of 
enabling the new teacher to ease into a first teaching assignment with a 
full repertoire of behaviors precisely attuned to that circumstance. In- 
stead, it is one of providing the Intellectual and experiential under- 
pinnings that will enable the new teacher to be sensitive to the realities 
of that assignment and to benefit from learnings now centrally focused on 
applying conceptual learnings meaningfully to individual learners and to 
Instructional groups. 
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Needs of the School System , After employment begins, the character 
of professional education alters. The question asked by an employing 
school system shifts from "Has this individual exhibited potential to do 
the needed Instructional job for our school system?" to "Has this Individual 
demonstrated In our school system the kind of effectiveness needed to 
make us confident about retaining that individual and making a long-term, 
perhaps lifetime, commitment?" The school system's judgment is very prop- 
erly narrow and situation-specific in contrast to earlier judgments of the 
training institution and certification authorities. It contrasts as well 
with subsequent judgments that register the profession's assessment of 
that individual as a career teacher-scholar. The obligation of schools 
to provide relevant, high quality educational experiences for those who 
attend makes it incumbent uprm school authorities to ask whether a particu- 
lar individual has demonstrated ability to do a particular Ins true tioi;gil 
job. School officials ought to be concerned as well with the nature and 
quality of preservice experiences and with the long-term professional 
development of career teachers; they must, however, focus on getting and 
keeping those who can perform tasks defined as essential to that school 
district. 

Continuing Education . Between initial employment of a teacher and a 
decision about retention for another employment period is a period of con- 
tinuing education. It is also a period of assessment of previous learning 
and present practice. Tcro dimensions of continuing or inservice education 
exist. One derives directly from the experience of teaching — that is, the 
learning that stems from doing the job for which the individual was em- 
ployed. The other dimension is that which the individual and the school 
system decide is important to the further development of professional 
competencies in the teaching assignment. The culmination of the inser- 
vice component of the teacher's professional development is an education 
which has enabled that individual to function effectively in a particular 
school culture. The record of performance in that environment and the 
record of accompanying inservice education experiences should provide 
the school system with data necessary to extend or conclude the employ- 
ment of a staff member. 

Related Issues . Several important issues are raised by this view of 
school system decisions relating to reappointment and tenure. Who will 
determine the level of proficiency necessary to gain tenure? Who should 
be involved in the process: supervisors? fellow teachers? state agency 
personnel? parents? students? representatives of the organized pro- 
fession? teacher educators from the preparing Institution? How can 
tenure laws and procedures be altered to permit such an approach without 
alienating both school boards and teachers? Can tenure procedures that 
are truly school-specific actually work? What would happen when teachers 
change assignments within school districts? Must such personnel undergo 
intensive additional training to meet the needs of new schools? Would 
such a plan weaken and ultimately serve to abolish teacher tenure policies? 
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Linkages with Certification 



The evaluation process just described represents a critical link In 
the multilevel certification plan discussed earlier. Under that plan, 
certification upon completion of a preservlce program is intended to regis- 
ter an Informed professional judgment that an individual has acquired a 
safe" level of knowledge and skill sufficient to begin the practice of 
teaching. Any extension or renewal of that preliminary certification 
needs to be based on the individual's demonstrated capacity to apply 
initial learnings to a specific teaching-learning environment at a level 
judged satisfactory to professional colleagues. Continuing certification, 
still for a fixed period of time (perhaps five years with possibilities" 
for renewal or extension), is granted to individuals capable of demon- 
strating the successful application of generic concepts and principles 
to a particular environment and who have been enriched by appropriately 
related professional and academic studies. Continuing certification 
should not be attained simply by completing additional formal studies. 
It follows demonstrated teaching competence enriched by job-related 
studies. The certification process should provide for input from person- 
nel representing training instftutions , the state agency, the organized 
profession, and the school system, in order to support the continuity of 
phases of professional development. This process will ensure that con- 
tinuing certification is not withheld from an individual because of biases 
in the judgment of local employing officials or teacher colleagues. 

Oppositi on from Teacher Groups . An Important issue stemming from 
such a plan for reappointment and the awarding of continuing certification 
relates to the traditional and sometimes appropriate opposition of teacher 
organizations to evaluation. As a consequence, teacher reward systems 
typically have been linked to service years or to the completion of formal 
degree programs rather than to evidences of effective performance on the 
job and professional growth experiences directly relevant to that 
assignment. 

Impact of Supply and Demand Realities 

Undoubtedly, supply and demand factors represent an increasingly 
Important Influence on quality control at the decision point of retention 
and tenure decisions. Given a large supply of new teachers seeking posi- 
tions and greatly increased employment stability of the current teaching 
staff, some school systems may become more reluctant to offer tenure to 
personnel concluding what would normally constitute a regular probationary 
period. Can school districts, on the basis of supply-demand data, refuse 
tenure to a staff member who has performed in a highly satisfactory fashion? 
An increasing proportion of many teaching staffs will consist of older 
tenured teachers. What will be the effect of such a shift on the inservlce 
education programs of school districts? How will such changes affect en- 
rollments in undergraduate and graduate programs of area colleges? Should 
expanded inservlce education activities be supported by funding school 
systems, colleges, or some combination of both? 
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■3 V Present Inadequacies of Supervision and Inservlce Education 



The proposed quality controls associated with retention and continuing 
certification require significant resource allocations for both supervision 
and inservlce education. The traditional practice whereby Institutions 
terminate their relationship with new teachers at the conclusion of the 
preservlce program is entirely Inadequate for such a plan. Continuing con- 
tacts occur, in most cases, only if the individual decides to enroll in a 
formal graduate program at that institution. School systems are of tea 
unable to provide regiilar intensive supervision of beginning teachers. As 
a consequence, many new teachers launch this critically important phase 
of their career with little help from either a college or their employing 
school system. There is little point in speaking of "demonstrated compe- 
tence" in applying Important teaching concepts to particular teaching 
learning situations, because neither the training institution nor the 
eiq)loying school system has established the mechanisms for securing such 
data. In only a few instances, and most frequently in relation to grant- 
supported programs in fields such as vocational education, do training 
institutions allocate staff time to the follow-up of graduates during 
their first year of teaching. 

Several recent teacher education reports (the report of the AACTE 
Commission on Education for the Profession of Teaching [Hoirsam et al., 
1976, p. 100]; and the Ryan* Klelne, and Krasno study of Ohio teaeher 
education [1972, pp. 13-19]) recommend a five-year program of initial 
teacher preparation, with the fifth year to include a teaching internship. 
Under this plan the employing school system and collegiate training insti- 
tutions could collaborate in providing continuing consultation and super- 
vision to beginning teachers. Such supervision, if joined with inservlce 
education opportunities involving some of the same personnel, cotild pro- 
vide a close link between teaching problems experienced by the beginning 
teacher and the inservlce education program. School system supervision 
could then be provided not only by systemwlde or district supervisors » 
but more directly and regularly, by senior teachers assigned to work with 
an appropriate group, perhaps four or five new interning teachers. 

Supervision of the beginning teacher has been Inadequate ; Inservlc "2 
education programs offered in most school systems have been more deficient. 
In many school districts Inservlce education programs remain mindLmal, 
fragmented, and without a long range design focusing on the most critical 
needs of that system. Don Davies, USOE Deputy Commissioner, testifying 
in 1967 before a Senate subcommittee on education, characterized Inservlce 
teacher education as "the slum of American education — disadvantaged, 
poverty stricken, neglected, psychologically Isolated, riddled with ex- 
ploitation, and broken promises, and conflict." The same point was made 
more recently by Roy Edelfelt (1974, p. 250) of the NationaX Education 
Association, who maintained that preservlce preparation of teachers, having 
received almost all teacher education resources and effort for four decades, 
no longer needs such concentration; Inservlce education remains "a waste- 
land" that takes the teacher *s time and money and "violates almost every 
principle of good teaching." Furthermore, stated Edelfelt, it has not 
ei];)haslzed "improving teacher performance." 
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Differentiating Inse rviee Education from Continuing Professional Development 

An Issue of considerable Importance grows out of the current confusion 
of objectives for Inservlce education and those for the continuing profes- 
sional development of career teachers. Recent federal legislation has 
provided funding directly to school systems for teacher centers. Colleges 
and universities seeking to justify budget allocations have frequently ab- 
dicated their responsibility for continuing professional development of 
teachers by approving for graduate degree requirements a collection of 
Inservlce education situation-specific teacher development experiences 
Such courses or experiences may contribute to a career development pro- 
gram, but they cannot determine Its character,' for their purposes often 

School systems should not expect formal graduate degree programs ^o 
substitute for their own critical assessment of faculty coii5)etencles fc - 
tenure and salary decisions; neither should Institutions of hlgtier educa- 
tion or teacher organizations assume that employer based programs of 
Inservlce education can meet the broad obligations of career development 
for teachers. Confusing the particular functions of preservlce preparation, 
Inservlce education, and continuing professional development can only 
weaken the effectiveness of each. With the assistance and support of 
state educational agencies, colleges and universities, employing school 
systems, and teacher organizations should all be Involved In the prepara- 
tion of teachers at each level. The role and degree of Involvement for 
each, however, will vary considerably from stage to stage. 

Position Statements. This paper differentiates rather sharply be- 
tween Inservlce education and continuing professional development. The 
distinction is one supported by Smith and Orlosky (1975, pp. 179-80) and 
by the AACTE Commission on Education for the Profession of Teaching 
(Howsam et al., 1976, pp. 102-103), who define Inservlce training as 
any training of school personnel to prepare them to satisfy a need of 
the school system." That is, "deficiencies in the Instructional, adminis- 
trative, and Support services of the school" shape the content of the 
Inservlce training program. In contrast, developmental education "con- 
sists of experiences and studies to satisfy the personal needs of the 
school personnel." That is, "the interest of each Individual in his own 
personal and professional development and career advancement" comprises 
the content of the program. 

Supporting the Involvement of universities in inservlce programs. 
Smith and Orlosky (1975, pp. 188-92) emphasized that inservlce education 
differs from university based programs of personnel development. In their 
view, university resources should be made available to school systems as 
needed to meet personnel training needs. In contrast, university based 
programs of personnel development are designed to prepare selected indi- 
viduals for specialized functions at all levels. They concluded that 

the inservlce program should be clearly distinguished from the special- 
ist program' (p. 195). The purpose of the inservlce program, which is 
school based, "is to induce concepts and skills to meet the needs of the 
system." The specialist program, university based, "involves the schools 
as a laboratory and a source of instructional assistance." 
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. T^^^ Report (Howsam et al., 1976, pp. 102-103) concurs, holding 

that "school systems become the chief locus for Inservice education" in 
order to remain "maximally responsive to school and community needs/' The 
report suggests that "proficiency," "mastery," and brilliance" are objec- 
tives of continuing professional development and that "the major vehicle 
for carrying out profeosional development objectives still doubtless re- 
main^ the graduate programs of the colleges and universities, enriched by 
the collaboration of school systems." Professional organizations will 
contribute through "publications, conferences, and other educational 
activities" (p. 103). 

Related Issues . Many issues stem from these statements of position 
regarding Inservice education: 

1. If Inservice education is to be primarily situation specific and 
employer based, what is the appropriate role for colleges and 
universities? Are they properly respondents to requests for 
assistance and resource use by school districts, or should they 
have a part in the design of inservice education programs? 

2. What part shall individual teacher interests play In programs of 
insexrvice education? Can some appropriate mix be established 
which responds to individual teacher needs as well as to those 
identified by school system planning bodies? 

3. What is the appropriate role of teacher professional organiza- 
tions in planning and implementing inservice education programs? 

4. Can inservice education objectives and those of continuing pro- 
fessional development be combined in a university based graduate 
program? If so, are there any particular proportions to be 
maintained between the two program elements? 

5. Do teachers need advanced degrees in order to document their 
appropriateness for continued employment or tenure? 

6. Who should pay for inservice education programs — the individual 
teacher, the employing school system, a state or federal agency, 
some combination of these? 

The Future of Inservice . Additional provocative questions posed by 
Edelfelt (1974, p. 252) as he speculated on the future of inservice educa- 
tion concerned the following: whether inservice education becomes part of 
the teacher's job and is conducted on the employer's time; the reward 
system for Inservice education; the extent to which Inservice education 
should be related to proficiency or competency goals; satisfaction of 
local needs versus more universal and generalized requirements; its rela- 
tion to continuing employment, tenure, higher levels of certification, or 
continuing certification; linkages between pre- and Inservice teacher 
education; and the method of and responsibility for evaluation. 
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Importance of Collaborat ion 



The teacher center, or personnel development center, is seen as a 
promising mechanism for fostering both inservice education and continuing 
professional development. Although critical issues of governance remain, 
there is agreement regarding the importance of collaboration among school 
systems, teacher organizations, collegiate institutions, and state agencies 
concerned with improving the effectiveness of instructional personnel. 
Without such collaboration there is little hope for meaningful quality 
controls at this key point in the career-long process of teacher education. 

The Higher Education Task Force on Improvement and Reform in American 
Education (HETFIRE) (Denemark and Yff , 1974) holds that a personnel develop- 
ment center (PDC) can be located wherever personnel preparation and retrain- 
ing happens. 

For effective planning and evaluation of a PDC, HETFIRE advocates 
ten conditions, among them the concepts of cyclical patterns of planning. 
Implementing, evaluating, and revising; allocation of resources; and sig- 
nificant involvement of public school personnel, people in communities 
served by PDC, and state government personnel. E. B. Smith (1970, 
pp. 253-55) notes that after the upheavals of the late 1960s, it is now 
hard to conceive of partnership without representation from community, 
student, and teacher groups, yet the press for accountability has tended 
to recast the partnership notion into a vertical systems model rather than 
one of shared decision making in an operation consortium. 

Emerging Issues . Varying points of view exist concerning the organi- 
zation arid administration of centers designed to improve the teacher's 
capacity to respond to the needs of local children. Is it realistic to 
suggest that universities cannot train teachers? Are local education 
agencies better equipped to operate teacher centers? Can the various 
groups and organizations cooperatively plan and operate these centers? 
These are but a few of the critical questions surrounding this important 
issue. 

Although it may be unreallst"ic"'to^expect teacher education Institu- 
tions to prepare students for the variety of specific teaching situations 
they may encounter in local schools, it is essential that these institu- 
tions cooperate with local education agencies and professional organiza- 
tions to design and implement professional development programs responsive 
to both local needs and broader concerns of the profession. 



H. CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT: RECOGNITION AS A 

TEACHER--SCHOLAR 

Most experienced teachers who remain dedicated to excellence in the 
classroom will utilise continuing education as an inservice ftinction de- 
signed by schools and school districts with assistance and facilities pro- 
vided by universities. Such teachers will become increasingly skilled 
practitioners whoj throughout their careers, will bend their professional 
abilities toward improving their own situation-specific teaching skills. 
A smaller and more select group of teachers, those w.^^ aspire toward 
leadership and coordination roles within the profession, will advance to 
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the culminating stage In the eight-level process of Individual quality 
control In teacher education. This level Is designed to produce teacher- 
scholars committed to and capable of exercising Instructional leadership 
In a broad range of educational circumstances. Some teacher-scholars will 
focus on the development of specialized skills that are supportive of 
quality classroom teaching and learning, but it is to be hoped that many 
will choose to retain a career-long Involvement In direct Instructional 
roles with children and youth. 

Definition 

As described by the Commission on Education for the Profession of 
Teaching (Howsam et al., 1976, p. 103), continuing professional develop- 
ment "reaches beyond the support of beginning teacher efforts to apply 
teaching knowledge and skills to particular school and community situa'* 
tions." Extending further than any specific needs of any given school 
8ystem» It functions to develop "professional teacher-scholars, capable 
of high levels of diagnosis and prescription; coordinating th^. Instruc- 
tional efforts of other professionals and paraprofessional associates; and 
exercis:ijig leadership In school, community, and the profession." Because 
graduate programs provide "the major vehicle for carrying out professional 
development objectives," they and their relevance to the development of 
teacher-scholars represent the principal emphasis of the observations which 
follow. 

Needs of Teachers 

The decisions that affect students at the graduate level follow a 
pattern similar to those at the undergraduate level: admission, continua- 
tion of deselection, graduation, and credentialllng. In theory^ graduate 
programs should benefit from the Interactive relationship between students* 
formal studies and their current or previous work experience. Under- 
graduate student motivations are largely anticipatory of a future teach- 
ing role, and undergraduate institutional decisions affecting students are 
largely predictive of future performance through evidences of current 
potential. 

Graduate programs. In contrast, have the enormous advantage of build- 
ing upon existing experience and demonstrated potential. Unfortunately, 
many graduate programs for teachers never exploit that advantage, but 
simply Imitate the program patterns developed for students In the academic 
disciplines. In many instances, master *s degree programs are Incidental 
to completion of the doctoral programs which focuis on the development of 
a high level of research competence, often In a narrow specialty. For 
several reasons, that pattern Is ill-suited to the professional develop- 
ment needs of the teacher-scholar. First, graduate programs for teachers 
must be concerned with the applications of knowledge to the educational 
enterprise and to the Improvement of teaching and learning. Second, these 
applications concern a reality not parallel by traditional university 
disciplines or discrete college of educati^i''. : "^p^ Ttments. Third, graduate 
programs serve two groups of clients: (a) l road population base of 
teachers seeking to Improve their performance In situation-specific skills 
through Inservlce training, and (b) a much smaller circle of experienced 
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teachers who will become instructional leaders, coordiiiators, research-^ ^s, 
generators of ideas to expand the knowledge base for the education profes- 
sion — In other words, teacher-scholars* 

Graduate Enrollments: Some Implications 

Enrollments in graduate schools lncre£ised 123 percent between 1962 
and 1972, although this increase is expected to slow down to 16 percent 
between 1972 and 1982 (Frankel and Beamer^ 1974). Specifically in educa- 
tion, graduate enz'ollments continue to incr;ii;ase rapidly although prospects 
for teaching jobs look bleak. Much of the increased enrollment appears 
to be the result of ''dei'enslvtt crcdentialling" — that ia, teachers who seek 
to stave off disml^isal b7 s^-^-rJng a master's or doctorate in education 
(Association of Graduate b>hools, 1976). 

Program Qualit y. These enrollment levels have implications for 
graduate programs in education. At present, faculties have been Increased 
to record streiigth. If on-campus graduate enrollments drop off, two 
strategies are r^^dictabl (a) easier i^dmission requirements to keep 
classrooms full, and (b) e» aeion of off-campus offerings. The danger 
Inherent in both strateglef? .8 erosion cf program quality, a possibility 
that implies great iir ik thi^: point for control of program quality. 

Educators appl;^ing graduate study have completed an undergraduate 
teacher education program* and most have added several years of teaching 
experience. These educators need to be provided with the highest quality 
graduate and/or inservic^^ faculty development experience possible, depend- 
ing on their motivation and abilities. Most will elect inservice training 
to enhance situation-specific skills* Achievement of teacher-scholar 
status is clearly not all and neither the result of, nor the reward 
for, years of faithful service. Whatever their career goals, the number 
of capable, experienced teachers who should be enralled in graduate pro- 
grams must increase. 

The Theory-Practice Issue 

Quality control at the graduate level is oriented primarily to aca- 
demic aspects rather than related C; insively to practical competencies 
required In the classroom. In soir>e cases the two are congruent, but 
generally admission, retention, and graduation follow a university- 
oriented rather than field-oriented model. 

Master's Programs . Currently j Toaster's degreur are ui?ed chiefly for 
two purposes by educators: (a) to attain higher levels of certification 
and salary, and (b) to enhance specific practical skills. Dpecifi^* exit 
skills related to job competencies often are nonexistent or at least not 
well artictilated , because master's degree programs ere cieslg-aed to be 
general. Can such programs be used legitimately as a basis for upgrading 
certification and pay if their relationsh^.ps to on-thiS-job competencies 
have been neither planned nor established? 

Doctoral Programs . Doctoral prograas usually relate even lest* to 
public school job performance criteria* The emphasis is on producing a 
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scholar In the f^eid of study, whose exit skills are primarily in research 
and writing—witness the nature of the final examinations and the disserta- 
tion. From the standpoint of preparing individuals to further their knowl- 
edge and apply theory to practice, is the current doctoral model satisfac- 
tory? Colleges of education should perhaps describe more carefully the 
goals and purposes of their doctoral programs. Smith and Orlosky (1975, 
p. 193) suggest that caudioates for advanced degrees "should be reqtJred 
to demonstrate . • . mastery of the knowledge expected • • • and thit sklil« 
to apply it" in the sense of professional service rather than in the meiitdttg 
of self-improvement or nonservice pedagogy. Professional service, howeyer^^ 
involves not only service to clients but also leadership within Khe px,->- 
fession. Such leadership must be based on rigorous training in generic 
and theoretical areas through university based programs that are wholly 
differentiated from situation-specific inservice programs. 

Theory \ Pi%a c>ice. The degree to which graduate programs should 
meet specific, pra<:tical needs depends on whether they are linked to school 
system-oriented inservice programs or to the objectives of continuing 
professional development. It is clear tb"*.t stressing job preparation in 
4. a program means that admission characteristics should relate to, or be 
predictive of, the competencies r^iquired on the job. Some specific pro- 
grams and courses, especially fhose offered on-site Iz school systems or 
developed expre^^ly to nit^^t particular school system needs, relate direct- 
ly to actual '^tan -'^oom skills. The question is, how practical can a 
program be and still have meaning in the "scholarly" realm of traditional 
graduate study? Perhaps one answer is to integrate more fielcl-related or 
internship-type couxsea with the thcsoretically-oriented courses, thus 
providing the skills needed by practitioners and the theoretical base 
necessary for developing a broad conceptual framework for individual 
classroom approaches. 

Situation-Specific Programs . Soma skills cannot be adequately taught 
in graduate programs. Foi example» Roaden atij Larimore (1973, pp. 50-65) 
hold that administrative skills can be learned only in actual settings 
where the pressures ^nd responsibilities of the situation are brought to 
bear, and institutional programs can have little impact on graduates* 
success in administrative positions. Presage characteristics, coupled 
with the nature of the situation, apparently have a major influence on 
administrative success. Faculty critics within and outside departments 
of education question the quality of field based courses or programs (as 
in Personnel Development Centers). They cite inadeo/^ace library facili- 
ties, tired students, and lack of interaction with on-campus graduate 
stut^^nts. Because students in such programs are often selected by the 
school systemc', they do not ^always conform to the academic profile of 
on-campus graduate studv^nts. Hovr should a department or college of educa- 
tion balance the obligation to ^ier* o particular competency needs of school 
systems and teachers and the need to satisfy university colleagues that 
"quality" standards are being applied? The institutional context of 
graduate student selection and retention operates within a framework 
that places a premium the most academically talented students and on 
courses that meet estai. lished views of quality in the liberal arts tradi- 
tion. Service to field locations is not a part of this model, although 
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service is an essential component of the profiissional teaching model. Here, 
then, is the dilemma of training within the traditional institutional con- 
text a field-oriented cl^entele with a broad range of program needs and 
abilities. 

Selection of Students . Standards for graduate students usually 
, evolve from a combination of requirements and decisions by program areas, 
colleges of education, and graduate schools. Arguments favoring the 
inclusion of teachers and other educators in the student selection process 
seem logical when viewed from the standpoint of the total career develop- 
ment of teachers; nevertheless, college and university faculty members 
usually demand the prerogative to choose those with whom they will asso- 
ciate in the close relationship of mentor-studeat. If, however, colleges 
of education are viewed as the training arm of the profession, do not 
teachers have a place in the student personnel decision process? Perhaps 
as vith accreditation, such outside pressure could provide colleges of 
education with the leverage to adapt student decision standards to the 
reality of serving a heterogeneous clientele. It is important, however, 
that the colleges and universities ensure that those who will become 
researchers and developers of new knowledge about teaching and learning— 
that is, the teacher-scholars~be selected and encouraged on the basis of 
rigorous standards and the best predictive evidence. 

Academic Success Predictors 

graduate programs emphasize academic and intellectual qualities 
in the adi. -^sions process; some require a certain level of experience, 
which probai.-'y helps the student relate the theoretical to the real world. 

Admission Measures of success in graduate work have centered pri- 
marily on grade-point average (GPA) and program completion. There are a 
number of student quality checkpoints in graduate programs (admission, 
qualifying exams, comprehensive final exams, and dissertation planning 
and execution), but most students who persist are able to complete their 
programs. A study of 8,000 doctoral program dropouts and 7,000 Ph.D. 
recipients confirmed this fact by revealing that most of the students 
who failed to complete their aegree lacked sufficient motivation (Tucker, 
Gottlieb, and Pease, 1964). The crucial quality decision point for the 
institution, therefore, is program admission. 

The decision to grant admission to graduate study is typically based 
less on job performance factors than on prediction of academic success, 
yet efforts to determine the best predictors of success in graduate work 
have been less than fruitful. The reasons are probably tied to the fact 
that both sides of the correlation deal with a restricted range: (a) stu- 
dents seeking admission to graduate work come from a select group of about 
25 percent of the population who complete baccalaureate degrees, and (b) 
graduate grades are almost exclusively in the "A" and "B" categories 
Therefore, a relatively intelligent group of candidates score across a 
range of 200 to 800 on the Graduate Record Examination (ORE) for various 
reasons, including weaknesses in test design, and proceed to earn uni- 
formly high grades in graduate coursework. 
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' Retention. The rigor of graduate study is betrayed by a grading sys- 
tem \?hich looks with suspicion u^on a "B" and totally rejects a "C." Once 
admitted, graduate students are unlikely to face suspension for inadequate 
academic ratings. Retention processes operate rather on the persistence 
with which students are willing to pursue their programs despite bmieau- 
cratic tangles, ruleis, and requirements. Discouragement is the counterpart 
of undergraduate suspension. 

Instrtiments . As with undergraduate teacher education, t!!;^ current 
admlsslon-retention-graduatlon decision processes utilized with graduate 
students are Imprecise and often criticized for being lnapproprJ.ate as well 
as for excluding those groups which do not score well on standardized 
tests. Some teacher educators argue that tests of academic aptitude pro- 
vide a crude measure of students^ ability to deal with abstract concepts, 
to conceptualize research, and to deal effectively in the verbal dimension. 
Others maintain that many of the instruments used contain cultural biases 
which discriminate against minorities. Many cannot be defended as being 
relevant to successful job performance. 

Most graduate admission decisions are based upon undergraduate GFA 
and some test scores such as the Miller Analogies Test (MAT) or the GRE. 
Critics are quick "to point out the questionable correlations of these 
criteria with success In graduate school. As a result of a survey of 43 
correlation studies in predicting success in graduate school from 1952 to 
1972, Willingham (1974) concluded that the undergraduate CPA (UGPA) and 
the GRE Advanced Test are generally the best predictors. The Advanced 
Test, however, is not a particularly good predictor of success in graduate 
work in Education. The GRE correlation with graduate study success is 
positive but not high; its predictive validity varies depending on the 
field of study. 

Although motivation is a key factor of persistence in gradxxate study, 
the U6FA is a measure of academic talent, and therefore predicts only 
similar kinds of behavior at the graduate level. Lunneborg and Lunneborg 
(1973, pp. 379-87) found the UGPA to correlate positively with first year 
performance in graduate school, but not with eventual success. Dillingham's 
(1974, pp. 273-78) review of the literature revealed that the UGPA had a 
respectable correlation to first year graduate success but low correlations 
with "time to doctorate" and "attain doctorate." 

Another popular selection test is the MAT. Studies by many investiga- 
tors (Schwartz and Clark, 1959, pp. 109-11; Ayres, 1971, pp. 491-95; 
Dumell, 1954, p. 107; Platz, McClintock, and Katz, 1959, pp. 285-89) 
challenge its effectiveness as a predictor of success in gradtiate study. 
An Interesting ast^act of the Dumell effectiveness study was the finding 
that a very higli score on the MAT may be less indicative of scholastic 
success in Education courses than is a score closer to the mean. 

Id. Sumnary 

The measuring tools available for predicting academic success are 
still quite inaccurate. Relatively little effort is being made currently 
to screen on professional competence criteria (although there are excep- 
tions, such as programs in psychological testing and special education). 
There are compelling reasons, however, to be less concerned with admission 
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criteria and to devote the closest attention to providing creative graduate 
programs of high qiiallty for those educators who are In the public school 
classrpoTO ability to teach and Interact with children can be 

enhanced through appropriate graduate experiences. Such programs, however, 
must differentiate between continuing education In school-oriented programs 
designed to eiAance the situation-specific skills of career teachers, and 
continuing professional development programs de^^lgned to train a much 
smaller group of teacher-scholars. 
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III. AN OVERVIEW OF INSTITUTIONAL QUALITY CONTROLS 



A. ACCREDITATION 

Accreditation can be described broadly as a peer evaluation process 
conducted by private education associations of regional and national scope, 
which recognizes "an education Institution or program of study as meeting 
certain predetermined criteria or standards" (Miller, 1973, p. 6). 

Types of Accreditation 

"Institutional" accreditation, where the entire Institution Is 
evaluated. Is usually performed by regional accrediting agencies, such 
as the North Central Association or the Southern Association, "Special- 
ized" or program accreditation Involves the evaluation of particular 
fields of study and Is usually carried out by the accreditation arms of 
professional societies or particular accrediting agencies set up for that 
purpose, such as the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) . State departments of education also conduct program 
accreditation, utilizing evaluative criteria similar those cf NCATE. 

Purposes of Accreditation 

In most countries, national agencies sanction, evaluate, and control 
Institutions aind programs. Since this kind of national control has never 
existed In the United States, the public and the professions have sought 
some indicators and assurances of quality in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Accreditation, as a service to the public, provides guidance about 
institutions or programs which have attained at least minimal quality 
according to accreditation standards. Accreditation also fosters insti- 
tutional self -improvement, through the self-study associated with the 
accreditation process and the motivation for non-accredited institutions 
to Improve their programs. Accreditation facilitates the transfer of 
students from one institution to another by giving some assurance of 
quality and by suggesting consistent transfer procedures. Accrediting 
agencies set and monitor standards among training institutions, thus 
encouraging higher professional quality among students and faculty. 

Prospective employers often regard accreditation as a sign of 
quality training. However, the value of national accreditation in 
teacher education has never matched the importance associated with accredi- 
tation in fields such as medicine, law, and engineering, where accredita- 
tion has become essentially a compulsory process. In contrast, only about 
40 percent of teacher education institutions submit to NCATE review. 

Impact of Accreditation 

Accreditation can have a powerful influence on an institution's 
ability to attract competent faculty and students. Many federal and state 
grants require that the receiving institution be accredited* Without such 
aid, non-accredited institutions often find it even more difficult to at- 
tain the standards required for accreditation. Many states provide for 
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ri^clprocity in teacher certification, which frequently is based on NCATE 
accreditation of the program from which the candidate was graduated. 

Accreditation Processess 

Basic steps in the accreditation proceBS,. include establishment of 
standards, inspection of institutions and programs by competent authorities, 
publication of a list of institutions judged as meeting the standards, and 
the carrying out of periodic reviews. 

Rolf W. Larson (1974, p. 2), Executive Secretary of NCATE, identi- 
fied four basic accreditation problems in the area of teacher education. 
These are: allowing for institutional differences in a common accredita- 
tion evaluation, basing accreditation decisions on real college substance 
father than on ''''ements of form, determining the actual focus or function 
of accreditatio. , and determining the real qualifications of the graduate. 

Issues Relating to Standards 

Applicability . Are standards for accreditation of teacher education 
to be minimum standards which all institutions shall meet? Or are accredi- 
tation standards designed to stimulate institutional self -improvement? Is 
it appropriate to establish a single set of standards that will be applied 
to every institution, regardless of size and availability of resources? 

Expectations . The accreditation process has been heavily oriented 
toward institutional factors such as number of books in the library; num- 
bei; of faculty with doctorates, public school experience, publication 
record; and total institutional commitment. Should greater emphasis be 
placed on output indicators? Is there a crucial link between institu- 
tional and program characteristics and the ability of graduates to perform 
in the classroom? Should accreditation seek to establish this link, or 
> imply certify that minimum resources exist and minimum standards have 
been met? 

Special Cases . Would a firm adherence to standards impose hardships 
on developing institutions and historically •'black" colleges? These have 
not received funding in the past to support the quality standards possible 
for others. Would such institutions require time and funds for special 
development? 

Relevance of Standards . ^ 'ny inaividuals competent ii? Icular 
teaching situations have atteadr ? unaccredited institution* :v are not 
college trained. The Study Commission on Undergraduate SdV4:ation and the 
Education of Teachers (1976, pp. 138-39) argues that both accreditation 
and certification should relate to the competencies required of teachera, 
specifically competencies required with particular situations, communities, 
or various cultural groups. Hence more substantive and relevant accredi- 
tation standards are needed. 
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Issues Relating to Reliability and Validity of Judgments 

Limitin g the Area of Assessment . Should teacher education accredi- 
tation continue to focus almost wholly upon the professional dimension? 
Preservlce teacher education programs consist primarily of Arts and Sciences 
courses, with less than one-fourth of the student's work taken in colleges 
of education. Is it valid to base accreditation of a teacher education 
program solely on an evaluation of the education portion of the program? 

Subjectivity . Accreditation lacks adequate objective methods of 
measurement and evaluation, and often relies on either professional ex- 
pertise and subjective judgment or superficial quantitative measures. 

Relation s to Effectiveness . Current practices rely heavily on input 
evaluation. Accreditation standards encourage follow-up of graduates, 
but the relationship of program to job market competencies is seldom es- 
tablished. Few attempts are made to validate accrediting criteria accord- 
ing to predictive validation or content validation models. Those whose 
expertise and judgment are utilized in the accreditation process should 
systemize and publicize the criteria upon which they base judgments. 

Issues of Governance and Control 

Until recently higher education, as mandated by the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting (NCA) , exercised majority control over NCATE accredi- 
tation. National Education Association (NEA) pressures caused realignment 
of the governing council and provided for equal representation of the NEA 
and AACTE, with representatives of three other organizations composing the 
remaining one-third of the total. 

Teacher Educators vs. Teachers . Most college based teacher educa- 
tors maintain that professional teacher education personnel should dominate 
policy-making and decision-making bodies of NCATE. Ihey argue that teacher 
education specialists know best what should be included in teacher educa- 
tion programs, that colleges of education bear the bulk of accreditation 
expense, and that diffusion in control has weakened the process as a 
quality control mechanism. Professional teacher organizations contend 
that teachers should control the accreditation process, maintaining that 
teachers know more about the act of teaching and therefore are better able 
to advise on teacher education program content and strategies. 

Standards . Should responsibility for establishing standards be lodged 
primarily with representatives of the institutions offering programs, with 
teachers (the program clients) , or with school officials (the employers of 
program graduates)? If a function of accreditation is "consumer protec- 
tion," what role should be exercised by the public and what agencies should 
be involved? 

Personnel . Who should be involved in accreditation teams, review 
panels, the governing council of the accrediting agency, and appeals boards? 
Higher education personnel have been criticized for a reluctance to deny 
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accreditation to colleagues from sister Institutions. State department 
-;„and teacher organization representatives are sometimes alumni of an 1ns tl- . 
tutlon under review. The Student National Education Association (SNEA) has 
pressed for student representation at every level of the accreditation 
process* A major Issue of special concern to Institutional representa- 
tives Is how field based practitioners can be Involved dLn the accredita- 
tion process without Including In decisions of vital importance to the 
Institution persons who are unfamiliar with the operation of higher educa- 
tion or are influenced undtily by organizational objectives unrelated to 
program quality. 

Accreditation; Mandatory or Voluntary? 

Traditionally, higher education has favored voluntary accreditation 
because its primary goal has been to Improve institutions, and many col- 
leges have wanted to maintain a favorable cost /benefit ratio in their 
teacher education programs (Cyphert and Ziu5)her, 1975, p. 5). The teach- 
ing profession, on the other hand, supports a mandatory approach which 
would enable teachers to have some voice in program design and content. . 
Mandatory accreditation could eliminate about 25 percent of current 
teacher education programs. Accreditation criteria, however, would first 
have to be linked more definitively to the production of quality teachers. 

Financial Issues 

Perhaps the major issue confronting teacher education accreditation 
is the conflict between tha desire for a higher level of reliability and 
validity and the desire for a simpler and less expensive process. Team 
size and expense are growing, standards are more complex, but budget 
limitations prevent adequate training for teams and evaluation panels. 
Ck>st analyses conducted several years ago by several state universities 
reported expenses in excess of $100,000 for an NCATE visit. Those same 
Institutions iindergo regional accreditation studies, and many are reviewed 
by their state department of education and. federal agencies as well. The 
development of statewide councils on higher education in many states, and 
Interna'' urogram evaluations, generate additiona> review processes. 

National Uix ^ Bank 

The establishment of a national data bank for teacher education offers 
one possibility for achieving greater efficiency^ in the accreditation proc- 
ess. Institutions agreeing to a common format for annual reporting of 
data useful in assessing their performance could employ these data to 
compare themselves with institutions of similar purposes and aspirations. 
This process could reduce the necessity for huge visiting teams, encourage 
annual (or more frequent) accreditation assessments, and permit visiting 
teams to function more as consultants than as investigators. 
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Recommendations for Reform 



Concern about the accreditation process has generated many suggestions 
The AACTE Commission on Education for the Profession of Teaching (Howsam 
et al., 1976, p. 123) asserted that accreditation should remain nongovern- 
mental and should provide full disclosure to the public. Processes must 
be specific, detailed, and current to ensure quality (but not so complex 
that they will drain resources fx'om th^ preparation programs), and must 
become less campus oriented, less fragmented by traditional degree dis- 
tinctions. College based teacher educators and the public should be 
represented, and major emphasis must be placed on the products of train- 
ing programs. Other recommendations (Miller, 1973, pp. 208-10) include 
the establishment of a national body to coordinate, monitor, and supervise 
accreditation of pP3t-secondary education; and the use of independently 
appointed oublic Xtipresentatives, utilizing a public hearing approach. 
The Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and the Education of 
Teachers (1976, p. 144) recommended that: teams should include students 
and representatives of diverse community and minority groups; substantive 
relevant standards should be developed; reports should be published and 
disseminated; and an appeals process to an independent outside arbiter 
should be available. 



B. PROGRAM EVALUATION 

A total plan of quality control must provide for program evaluation, 
which offers informatljn about the merits of programs judged against 
broadly recognized criteria, and furnishes feedback for course and curri- 
culum improvement, faculty recruitment, personnel policies, and devel- 
opment of student selection and retention criteria. 

Curriculum Issues 

Decisions relating to the nature, type, or philosophical approach 
of institutional programs relate to a number of issues. These include 
consideration of the merits of competency based and traditional approaches, 
the possibility of combining competency and "humanistic" program designs, 
the assigning of priority to extensive field experience or emphasis on 
theory, and training in specific as opposed to generic skills. 

Content. Program planners are also concerned with curriculum con- 
tent. What components relating to depth and breadth should be included? 
Do historical and philosophical components, for example, contribute to 
the ability of graduates to do their job? What should be the specific 
role and content of each course? Are there some training experiences 
that will produce "better" teachers than others? 

Sequencing . A third concern relates to the sequencing and inter- 
relationships of the components of the program. How should. field and 
classroom experiences be ordered? What is the best relationship between 
theory and practical experience? Should professional education courses 
be interspersed throughout a four-year program, or should they be provided 
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In a "professional block"? If a five-year program is contemplated, should 
"/the 'fifth year pfece^^ teaching or be carried oh in conjunction 

with a paid, full-time Internship? 

Evaluation 

Vital though these curriculum issues are, the overriding issue is 
that of determining whether a particular type of proj^ram, course content, 
or program configuration is, first, adequate, and second, better than 
another. Without: kind of reliable evidence resulting from program 

evaluation, the bae . for making decisions about teacher education curricula 
remains that of ^ active professional judgment and speculation. 

Nature of Evaluation . Evaluation, a process for collecting and 
utilizing information about programs or people, exists for the purpose 
of facilitating the decision-making pr^^^css. Areas of evaluation (Dressel, 
1976, p. 15) include planning , to determine needs, devise goals, review 
performance, predict developments; input , to relate resources to goals 
and consider alternatives; process , to provide periodic feedback; and 
Output , to assess attainment at designated states. An alternative struc- 
ture for evaluation suggested by Haberman and Stinnett (1973, pp. 149-50) 
identifies as its major dimensions presage (characteristics used to pre- 
dict that a program will be effective), process (the nature of an inter- 
vention), and product (the outcomes of the process). 

Evaluation Strategy . Evaluators, acting on their own training and 
orientation, utilize different assessment techniques. Generally, the 
process of evaluation includes eleven steps (Dressel, pp. 8-9): identi- 
fication of program values; formulation of goals and purposes; determina- 
tion of criteria for measuring success; obtaining and analyzing data 
pertaining to program activities; determining the extent of success and 
failure; indicating relationships between program treatment and outcomes; 
identifying unplanned effects; assessing the impact of uncontrolled 
variables; formulating recommendations regarding program changes; set- 
ting up a system of continuing review; and assessing the social utility 
of program objectives and processes. ; 

Differing Perceptions of Evaluation . Evaluation is perceived dif- 
ferentially by program participants as providing valuable feedback for 
possible program revisions, as a threat, as a way of justifying program 
existence, and as a device used by program adu^inistrators to control the 
staff. The nature and objectives of the evaluation itself may affect 
this perception, and systems of evaluation can be designed to fulfill 

particular expectations. Evaluation in quality control, for example, 

often utilizes tests and grades and lends itself to.-iise- as a'^means^^^ 
resisting change. Other types of evaluation are designed to facilitate 
continuous improvement through gradual change (Dressel, p. 15). 

Obstacles to Evaluation . Because evaluation operates in real-life, 
action environments, it may conflict with institutional research needs 
and prior ii.les. As a result, staff members may be reluctant to cooperate. 
Programs are complex and the isolating cf significant components is not 
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only difficult, but also complicated by the fact that goals are generally 
not specific enough to measure. Rarely can control groups be set up, and 
In any case a program's Impact may become evident only long after Its 
completion. 

Setting Program Goals and Objectives 

Stating Goals , General directions and desired outcomes for particu- 
lar programs are usually easy to determine. Dlfflciilty arises when these 
outcomes must be stated in terms that can be measured . How does an 
evaluator know whether an objective is worthwhile, when it has been 
achieved, or how thoroughly , the task has been done? Some program goals — 
such as including certain courses in every schedule— may be judged to have 
merit, but such goals provide no means of measuring the quality or rele- 
vance of the program itself. Some objectives — such as high scholastic 
achievement — can be measured accurately, but it is difficult to establish 
a causal connection between the program and the objective. Another issue 
relates to the degree to which overall program objectives limit faculty 
autonomy to determine course objectives and content. 

Stating Competencies , Competency based programs attempt to establish 
causal relationships by requiring definitive statements of desired outcome 
behaviors, which are then converted to program competencies. Competencies 
stated as broad groups or categories provide more flexibility for faculty 
in designing Individual components, but offer less structure in evaluat- 
ing what each program graduate has accomplished. In addition, proponents 
of conmunity- or culture-specific objectives disagree with advocates of 
programs designed to produce teachers more generally prepared who can 
adapt to a variety of settings. 

Selecting Appropriate Criteria 

Criteria specify the factors and levels which will be used to measure 
the differences affected by the program. The nature of the criteria 
selected influences staff priorities, predetermines some outcomes, and 
affects the Integrity of the entire evaluation. 

Seldom do selected criteria relate to the interaction between the 
education program and the student. Institutional or presage criteria are 
most commonly used in evaluating teacher education programs. These 
comprise professional, legal, public, and Institutional criteria, all of 

whl h are removed from the act of teaching. Criteria associated^with 

process evaluation include administrative, student,^ and faculty goals and 
valiies, "which tend to place a low priority on teacher-pupil Interactions. 
Criteria associated with product evaluation focus on pupil learning, 
teachers as change agents, and teacher behavior, but not on the rela- 
t.-^onship among these variables (Haberman and Stinnett, pp. 150-70). In 
all cases, causal links are difficult to establish. 

Who Should Evaluate? 

Discussion typically focuses on whether "insiders" or "outsiders" 
should do the evaluating. Insiders, who have greatest familiarity with 
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--. J=^e-P-K°8?^'?» . are criticized for bias toward favorable findings; Outsiders 
possess greater objectivity, but may have difficulty learning what the 
program is really like. Little has been done to involve a wider range 
of concerned Individuals in the determination of teacher education program 
quality. Systematic involvement of school system administrators, teachers 
or parents in program quality evaluation is rarely ijnplemented. Multiple 
involvement of groups with such differences in background and concerns 
would, of course, reflect many different perceptions of what constitutes 
program quality. 

Quality of Data 

Another factor affecting the Interpretation of evaluation results is 
the type and quality of data used. Problems occur if data are used for 
evaluation simply because of their availability, it is often not known 
under what conditions such data were collected, whether data from several 
sources are compatible, whether definitions utilized were clear and con- 
sistent, or whether sampling techniques were adequate. 

The Difficulty of Standardizing Treatments 

In teacher education programs, the "treatment" usually takes the 
form of courses or other special experiences provided for students. Since 
most programs have relatively large enrollments, courses are offered In 
several sections or settings. It is Immediately apparent that differences 
among Instructional staff and environments create varying experiences for 
the students. Thus there are many treatnents within any one "program." 
What, then, is truly evaluated when student gains are measured? How can 
quality be maintained across such variety within individual programs? 

Difficulties Relat ed to. Student and Faculty Idiosyncrasies 

When student or faculty actions, reactions, opinions, or achieve- 
ment are utilized in evaluation, the evaluator faces the problem of dif- 
ferentiated perceptions of any given intervention. Dressel (pp. 316' '3) 
examining areas of Individual differences that influence reaction-^, iden- 
tified personal response patterns, cognitive styles, and trait- trei'L^r*-nt 

Interaction. Haberman and Stinnett (pp. 158-60) describe^the^eacvi^ns 

J° ac^adeid£_programs_.oL^^^ prefer 
tree- eT.ectives to convenience-oriented students who view class time 
schedules as more Important than course content.. Many categorizations 
are possible; the point is that evaluation results can be skewed by 
student motivations and interests. One adjustment to this phenomenon 
is to measure student input characteristics that can be expectfid to affect 
the output of programs (Astin and Pamos, 1971, p. 736). 

The Difficulty of E stablishin f > Causal Relationships 

Although relationships can often be shown between program activities 
and student gains or changes, it is extremely difficult to ascertain either 
the factors that caused the change or the portion of the change attributable 
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to the program, to Input variables, and to other factors. From a techni- 
cal standpoint, the evaluator must make every effort to anticipate extra- 
neous variables that might affect output indicators. Until more and 
better research evidence links program variables to the performance of 
teachers graduated from these programs, educators* judgments about "qual- 
ity" curriculum designs should be recognized as products of logical 
analysis and shared experience which must be confirmed by more rigorous 
evaluation . 

Adequacy of Resources 

The number of dollars invested in education is often used as an 
indicator of educational quality. Although the training of other profes- 
sionals is financed more adequately than is the training of teachers, 
only inferences can be made about the most appropriate allocation of 
funds to purchase quality Instruction, facilities, and equipment. Ihere 
exists only sparse evidence concerning the relative it^^act of resource 
allocation on program quality. 

Evaluation of Personnel Development Centers 

In recent years schools, teachers, and parents have asked for greater 
involvement in the process of preparing teachers. One structure suggested 
for facilitating such involvement is the Personnel Development Center 
(Denemark an'l Yff, 1974)- The problems associated v?ith program evalua- 
tion in such consortial arrangements are compounded by the fact of multi- 
membership. Planning and evaluation necessitate involving various groups, 
each with somev^hat diffv^rent values and goals. 

These diff^irences in orientation by Persona>:i Development Center mem- 
bers were categorized (Sagan and Smith, i973> pp. 52-55) as "typical func- 
tioning profiles," based on a four-area framework (Ilaberman, 1973) that 
took into account thiir. college of education, the community, the local 
school system, and teachers' organizations. Reaching general agreement 
on specific objectives, criteria, evaluaccrs, and program components < > 
a difficult task indeed. The difficulty is compounded by the need to 
gauge the quality of each component as well as the total program. An 
intermediate-step evaluation might be the analysis of organizational 
variables, such as structure, governance, and management procedures. 
Program evaluation can then occur when the functional arrangements have 
been worked out and each participant feels at ease in the cooperative 
enterprise. 

Resistance to Change Based on Evaluation 

The purpose of program evaluation is to provide information for 
decision making about the program. Often evaluation is carried out at the 
end of a project when it is too late for decisions regarding refunding or 
continuation. Ongoing teacher education programs require continuous feed- 
back, with the focus on the day-to-day operation. Rather than providing 
unequivocal conc2.usions regarding the success or failure of a program. 
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evaluation of this type is more likely to result in data that lead to 
revisions and further testing (Suchman, 1972, pp. 63-64). 

Changes suggest^id by evaluation are often difficult to inqjlement 
because of restrictions on facilities, resources, and expertise. Tradi- 
tion, emotion, and political considerations also hinder needed revisions. 
Nevertheless, quality control cannot be achieved without program e-^j-alua- 
tion, which conqjares what a program has done with what it should do. 



C. FACULTY EVALUATION 

Evaluation of faculty is an important and controversial aspect of 
institutional quality control. Proponents hold that evaluation is essen- 
tial for enhancing institutional quality through identification of exem- 
plary and inadequate performance. Opponents of evaluation doubt its 
functional influence on faculty performance and register concern over the 
tensions it fostars. Advocates refer to evaluation's effect of increasing 
research and scholarly writing and improving teaching and advising. 
Critics suggest that evaluation discouragas faculty from making enduring 
contributions to the institution's progracis by re;.arding conspicuous 
activity in broader regional or national circles. 

The Difficulty of Selecting Criteria 

Attempting quality distinctions among faculty creates the problem of 
establishing suitable criteria for evaluation. There is lack of agree- 
ment not only on the characteristics of good teaching, but also on the 
connection among faculty characteristics, instructional techniques, and 
learning outcomes. Consequeatly, controversy surrounds both the broad 
conceptual framework for faculty evaluation and the more specific problem 
of justifying particular topics for evaluation (Meeth, 1976, p. 3). 

Faculty Characteristics 

Special Areas . Haberman and Stinnett (1973, pp. 137-39) suggest that 
diversity, specialization, and isolation are the primary characteristics 
of faculty engaged in teacher eaacation. The multitude of departments, 
divisions, and subprograms in colleges of education indicates the broad 
range of areas and topics in which faculty members ha%'e developed pro- 
ficiencies. These specialties provide the bases of ^: - rruction, research, 
and commanity service activities perforaed by the facu.lty. Having moved 
directly from doctoral programs to teaching positions, many college of 
education personnel have little background in public school teaching, a 
limitation that has precluded the broad base of experience providing 
understandings that span the spectrum of educational concerns. 

Isolat ion . The relative isolation of department members from each 
other as well as from a variety of teaching levels is a direct consequence 
of diversity and specialization. The system rewards Indtiipcndent effort 
and individual success; team teaching, group research, and jolit service 
efforts seldom are regarded as highly. 
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Effectiveness * Eble (1970, p. 9) identified five prime qualities of 
effective teachers: competence, caring, energy, imagination, and a sense 
of proportion. When professors rated each other and results were con- 
trasted with ratings given by students, the qualities associated with 
outstanding teachers by. both groups were: agreeable nature, stability, 
enthusiasm, and Indicators of high cultural attainment (Isaacson, 
McKeachie, and Milholland, irj3, pp. 110-17). Although educators tend 
to agree about the coiq>onent£ of effective teaching, they erfiibit con- 
siderable divergence between knowing and doing. In an' ^ase, percept lone 
of effective characteristics may or may not relate to how well students 
learn from Instructors with these characteristics. 

Resistance to Evalxiation 

Many faculty members object to all formal evaluation, although they 
are continuously assessed informally by students, colleagues, and the 
public. Some believe that what goes on in the classroom is too complex 
to evaluate. Wea uiesses of current assessment methodologies suggest 
that this argumenc may have considerable validity. Evaluation may force 
individuals to face up to professional deficiencies as well as to hibit 
behavior consistent with Institutional expectations rather than with 
personal or professional potential. Though evaluation measures are 
imperfect, scores can be interpreted with harsh finality. 

Differences Between Institutional and Faculty Goals 

Hindering accurate evaluation of faculty members is the possibility 
of disparity between Individual and institutional goals. One instructor 
may feel strongly about attaining certain outcomes that are low on the 
priority list of another. BoLh sets of values may be at variance with 
Institutional priorities. 

Perhaps faculty evaluation should measure "he kinds of outcomes and 
objectives for which the institution is striving (Clark, 1961, p. 37). 
The faculty must know whether the institution values superior teaching, 
scholarship, productivity in writing and research, dedication to the 
institution, a broad educational background, personal varmth, good personal 
habits, or a combination of these variables. Serious problems arise when 
administrators evaluate faculty in terms of administrative belieis about 
faculty obligations (Gustad, 1961, pp. 194-95). Poor communication between 
faculty and administration compounds these assessment issues. 

Purpose of Evaluation 

Central to the whole idea of evaluation is the purpose for which the 
resuxts am to be used, '^achniques will vary between evaluation used as 
a basis for faculty self-Improvement, and that used as h basis for deci- 
sions concerning academic rank, tenure, and salary. The purpose and use 
of evaluation results should relate directl^^ to the precision of data and 
ratings that were utilized (Doyle, 1975, p. 81). Decisions that can 
seriously affect individual faculty must be based on scrupulous and 
rigorous methodology. 
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Institutional Rewards > College of education faculty find it diffi- 
cult to correlate their efforts with traditional reward systems, which 
are based essentially on a research productivity model. As Individuals 
and as specialists, education faculty have been riequired to function in a 
broad range of activities. Their teaching function operates both on and 
off can5)us, and duties range from the usual In-class lecture to practicua 
supervision in public school classrooms and counseling settings. Schools 
demand applied, useful research output rather that: the abstract research 
associated with traditional disciplines. Traditional disciplines regard 
community service as a nonscholarly activity; for teacher educators ^ it 
Is expected and essential. A reward system based on the traditional model 
is likely to discriminate against faculty who operate effectively in the 
broad range of activities expected of teach r educators. 

Technical Difficulties in Evaluation 

Methodologies . How does an evaluator unobtrusively observe the pro- 
fessional world of the faculty member? "Methods commonly used (Eble, 
197G, p. 3) to obtain data on teaching effectiveness are classroom visita- 
tion, self-appraisal, course materials and data, student opinion, record- 
ing devices (audio and video), and team teaching. Occasionally department 
chalrpers?on8, deans, or colleagues observe in classrooms. Without a 
rating scale or outline of criteria, class observations provide only 
general ' "essions about an instructor. 

5t> . Achieve ro ent . An additional method of evaluating teaching is 
to test Lu^ achievement of t^ students. TVo difficulties characterize 
this type of assessm^^rt (Siwyer, 1962, p. 270). One is the inevitability 
c.^f a lapse becwetrri the student's exposure to the teacher and evidence of 
student achlevemsnT:. The other problem lies In establishing a link be- 
tween the s::udent's achievement and the contribution of the professor. 
Of grea? er s.lg^ificance is the need to establish a strong relationship 
b^^twer^n achlevevuent in a teacher education program and subsequent success 
as a reachejr. 

S tudei^^: iivaluation . CoiLdltlcvis relating to student evaluation of 
teaching sh;iuld be controlled as much rs possible (Doyle, 1975, p. 83) 
through .standardized procedures. Arong these should be uniform Ins truc- 
tior.s fo> each clr.8s, ststeF.a' t of the purposes for which the evaluation 
will be :ase<?, assurance of conf-^ j^tatlality . and the noting of any 
speci€i7L circumQtances. 

M ultidimension a l Approach . As the public and government become more 
intlm^i^taly Involved with college nnd university operation (particularly 
Tihrough the grantix^g of. funds): there wxll probably be Increasing dem^.nds 
for institu'::ions to famish some evidence of the productivity and teaching 
ablliry of their staff. Aaministrative decirion^ concerning faculty will 
continue t0 rlepend on some kind of formal or lnfoTi!».al assessment of pro- 
feii5iox>al and personal competence.. In spite of continuing ^ ""oblems with 
seltv.Niifg criteria, establishing objectivity, and overcoming a natural 
faculty resistance J some type of e*.»aluation of teacher educators will 
be nerrissary. 
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Examination of evaluation requirements and purposes Indicates that a 
saultidimensional approach might be most functional b«^.cause it allows for 
contributions from various sorirces. Errors inherent in each evaluative 
iaethod may tent' to neutrsil . ♦'iose ±a others. Although objective data 
must be secured wherever p / *3.e, difficulties in est;^blishing precise 
evaluative instruments and itrolling all variables- will necessitate a 
strong subjective coiiq)c^nen. ^r some time to come. Combined, the various 
evaluate e dimensions a: . ely to provide a broader, sounder, and more 
realistic approach thay; . ^ single method or technique. 
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IV • A LOOK AHEAD 



. ..Future projections for any thing, as far-reaching as the career-long 
quality control process discussed in the preceding pages represent wishful 
thinking rather than careful extrapolations from available data. Perhaps, 
however, professional aspirations are as necessary to the improvement of 
American teacher education as Is data analysis, fortunately, we are not 
confronted with an elther-or choice between these essential elements. 
Indeed, an expanded emphasis upon the clarification of objectives and upon 
a data base for decisions In teacher education represents projections 
both desired and apparent in current trends. 

In the opening section of this paper a series of problems in assess- 
ing student outcomes -were identified. A heightened appreciation of those 
problems and a capacity to deal with them will doubtless represent major 
emphases for the preparation and evaltiatlon of teachers in the decade 
ahead. Areas of eii5>hasis Include; 

1. An understanding of the social and cultural factors which 
influence learning as expressed through home, neighborhood, 
and peer ( tivlronments. 

2. The legitimacy and importance of multiple learnings, such as 
effective work habits, sustained interest in further learning, 
self-respect, and coping skill In handling problems resource- 
fully, as well as subject matter mastery. 

3. The differential effect of student background characteristics 
on student performance in different curricular area.q. 

4. The need for multiple tn^chir^s ^ /les in individuals and among 
teaching staffs to facil\t.;t<^ h PJOire effective fit with important 
differences in the dyna:i'lctrJ of Aeamlng among students. 

5. Coupled with the flexx->i; " > and a*j£p-t-wMlity suggested above, 
tearT .:rn r^eed a stability a^ out their perfcTTi'ince that supports 
CJ^n-iX:^:.. at arid progressive Isaming among s*: idents. 

6. tJnd/c gr?aii*g c maturity levels And human developjaent princi- 
p! sutrxclent to enable the teacher to design and implement 
l^^im^t■:^ esrperlences consistent with the maturity levels and 
insights of the students for whom the teacher has responsibility. 

7. An awareness of the social realities of the school and community 
that permits the teacher to use them as reinforcers of learning 
where they havo such potential and to minimize their negative or 
disruptive ^Sfac*:3 where they seem to counter instructional 
objectives. 

8. An understanding of and capacity to utilize effectively the 
in!:eractive relationship between student behav:lor and teacher 
behaviv.1. Teachers need to understand that the ways in vhlch 
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they play their roles and establish relationships with students 
may significantly influence the learning process. Ihey need to 
recogoLlze as well that student behavior influences teacher 
performs Consciousness of these interactive relationships 

provides the possibility of managing them for constructive 
educational purposes. The alternative is a teaching-learning 
environment buffeted by personnel influences to which the teacher 
is largely insensitive. 

A. second projection for the future of teacher education with quality 
control implications is an e^jpa' led concern for the preparation of human 
service professionals functioning in a broad range of social agencies with 
educational objectives. As the CEPT Report (Howsam et al,, 1976, p. 136) 
concluded, "a new kind of prc^fessional will have to be prepared to be 
highly eyperimental in helping approaches > diverse in skills and under- 
standings, politically adroit in dealing with agencieo and bureaucracies, 
collaborative in planning with clients, liberated from intractable role 
definitions, and affective in working with people." Quality control 
measures will need to be defined to guide both recruitment and training 
efforts in the directions. 

Closer linicage of preservic;= education, inservlce education^ and 
continuing professional development, with greater clarification of the 
unique contributions of each, is a trend already discernible. Programs 
of graduate study In education are likely to be reconceptualized, as^ 
Incentives are increased for advanced graduate^ study In areas relating 
to instructional specialties and careers as teacher-scholars are viewed 
as attractive alternatives to careers in school administration or college 
teaching. 

The growing interest of teacher organizations in the prufessional 
preparation of new and continuing members will doubtless remain a source 
of tension with teacher educators, particularly as it is perceived to be 
motivated primarily by professional politics rather than a concern for 
rigorous professional star;dards. Undoubtedly, however, teachers will 
have a stronger voice li the quality controls associated with accredita- 
tion, certification, an^l ^i'^atinuing education programs. 

Public demands foa: t ccountability, combined with the awalcened interest 
of teachers and the prer .' upon school systems and colleges for better 
utilization of resources, will continue and expand the already signifi- 
cant development of personnel development centers or other collaborative 
mechanisms for improving the education of teachers. As E. Smith (1974. 
p. 255) observed, ''Partnership is the only way ... to avoid a federal- 
or state-controlled education and te??cher education system, and to avoid 
having teacher professional politics dominate entirely the course of 
curriculm development without input from the public and the scholarly 
community. It is the only way to avoid elitist, theoretical, and imprac- 
tical training led by ivory-towered educationists." 

Finally, as a result of public intercept, legal challenges, changes 
in teacuer supply and demand, and maturing professional responsibility, 
the standards and processes used to maintain quality control in teacher 
education will receive greater attention and clarification. Policies of 
open admission and minimum performance expectations will give way to more 
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rfioSr requirements for admission to and retention In 

''"^''T profession. The emphasis 

on i^roved quality controls Is of vital Importance. As Hawklas (1976. 

?hrif?\rff ' "^^r °° '° existence greater thZn a 

threat to the process of education. If It were radically Interrupted for 
a generation, we would die as surely as. and more quickly S^^^e Wd 

ItSJf «!rif"; Ir/' "'"'^"'l"" "^^'^^ ^"1^"" would Sp'duce 

In a gradually declining scale." The current stirring of interest 

in school improvement through the enhancement of teacher effectlvSess 
suggests a promi«.ng countermeasure to such cultural decline 
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